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Buying of Senators, Crooked Finance, 
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““ywo jobless men die or star- 
vation”’—thus reads a _ head- 
line in the morning paper. The 














night before a reporter of the 
New York Telegram’ explained 
that it was unemployment which 


drove most, or, at any rate, the best 
of the sorry crew of strikebreakers 
to eat the bread and take the pay of 
the I. R. T. in New York. Yet it 
was only after things like this had 
come to this pass that the Senate 
adopted Senator Wagner’s resolution 
providing for an authoritative feder- 
al survey of unemployment. 

No great and forward looking coun- 
try in the world is so lacking in so- 
cial conscience and social planning 
for these victims of our industrial 
system as is the great and “pros- 
perous” United States of America. 
Facts we need, but we need more 
than facts: The children of the strik- 
ing miners and the unemployed 
should be a rich social asset but 
hunger, undernourishment and de- 
spair make them a dangerous lia- 
bility to any nation. The best way 
to care for unemployment is not a 
system of relief but sometimes there 
comes an emergency where there is 
no other way. That emergency is at 
hand. The federal government should 
appropriate generous funds for the 
help of these children—funds to be 
administered through existing social 
machinery or machinery which could 
easily be set up. If the government 
has not enough money in hand, why 
not get some more by taxing that 
Wall Street “prosperity” of which 
the sensational advance of the stock 
of the General Motors is most con- 
spicuous evidence ? 


A plan for preventing unemploy- 
ment has appeared in the latest book 
by William P. Foster and Waddell 
Catchings of the Pollak Foundation. 
The book, written in popular style, 
is called “‘The Road to Plenty.” The 
authors following up their earlier 
book, “Money” and “Profits”, hold 
that the cause of hard times and un- 
employment is the fact that owing 
to the necessity for saving the pur- 
chasing power of men as consumers 
almost invariably lags behind their 
power to produce. Not the general 
under consumption of capitalism but 
the lag in the money circuit is the 
devil they would fight. The reme- 
dy they advocate is a federal board 
which will keep constantly in touch 
with the facts of the business and 
employment situation so as to supply 
the public with weather signals for 
approaching storms. Unlike’ the 
weather, however, employment de- 
pression, the authors believe, could 
be cured by injecting at the right 


Pine,Pioneer 
of Socialism, 


Dies in N. Y. 


Death Takes Builder of 
Trade Unions Among 
East Side Workers 


ANOTHER of the great figures of the 

New York labor movement passed 
away last week with the death, at 62, 
of Max Pine, for many years secretary 
of the United Hebrew Trades. Com- 
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LIGHT THROWN 
ON KILLING OF 
WALSH PROBE 


Investigation Would Have Revealed Slush 
Fund That Might Have Embarrassed 
Coolidge and Host of Congressmen and 





(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
(iavaann— —The Ohio Socialists 

are the first in the field with a 
complete state ticket, standing on a 


| Extortion Charged To Power Trust | 


Sharts Heads 
Socialists’ 


Ohio Ticket 


State Convention Names 
Full Slate — Nicaraguan 
Intervention Denounced 


Explanation Wanted 


States Senate which decided that 


bers should go to the 
Commission? There 


Will some 
difference between these 
Reps? The y don't know, 
nobody else does. 


el Stithoes Is 


Dems 


Did you notice that vote in the United 


investigation of the super-power grab- 
Federal Trade 
were 28 Repub- 
licans and 18 Democrats who voted to 
refer the matter to this smothering body 
cheerful idiot tell us the 
and 
we don’t, and 


Stabbed, Office 





- 1.R.T. Union 
“Let Down” 
By Walker - 


Reliance on Tammany 
“Friend” Found Poor 
Substitute For Organiz- 
ing the Workers 





the 
















T= open éuteuns of the Amalgamat- 

ed Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, in New York 


rade Pine died at his home in Maywood, 
New Jersey, of pneumonia after an ill- 
ness of 12 days. 


Might Have Shown 





Senators.—What A Thorough Inquiry 


true Socialist platform. The conven- 
tion was held at Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 25th and 26th. The following 


Raided by Cops 


City, 
meeting by the union and the departure 
of Mayor Walker from the city afford 


the calling off of the strike-vote . 


Attesting the high position held by 
Pine among the masses of the East 
Side, more than 5,000 men and women 
swarmed around the Forward Building 


| Sunday where funeral services were held 


and followed the funeral cortege through 
the East Side streets. Leaders of the 
trade union and Socialist movement, 
speaking at the funeral services, paid 
high tribute to a man who had given 
all of his adult life for the cause of 
the workers. Abraham Cahan, Judge 


By Judson King is the ticket: 


Director, National Popular Government League 


‘THE Walsh resolution for an investigation of the power 

combine was defeated by the largest, most effective most 
skillful and best financed lobby, both back-home and in 
Washington known in the history of the interference of big 
business with government—which means from 1787 to date. 

The editor of The New Leader writes that this defeat “has 
given rise to all kinds of speculation as to what is really being 


Dayton; 


Slusser, Massillon; 


Krehbiel, Dayton. 





convention. 





Jacob Panken, Morris Feinstone, B. 0. 
Viadeck and many others who fought 
side by side with Pine in countless strikes 
and labor battles spoke of Pine’s unsel- 
fish service to labor. 

Coming from Smolensk, Russia, in 
1889, Pine spent his first year in the 
United States working in a coal yard. 
Then he learned to operate a sewing 
machine in an east side “sweatshop” 
that made “knee pants.” He joined the 
Socialist Labor Party and later the So- 
cialist Party, and spoke from trucks in 
its campaigns. Gradually he impressed 
himself on his associates in the Knee 


on in on dictont vil | 





success of your paper. 


from that ten thousand 
campaign opened. 
in full swing. 


ized labor in the mine 


press. 





moment new expenditures for new 
enterprises preeminently in the — 
of public works, financed, if neces-| 
sary, by short time loans. This is, | 
of course, a very inadequate account | 
of and interesting and fairly well| 
worked-out plan which Socialists and| 
progressives generally could favor 
with good conscience. The authors} 
have called attention to aspects of | 
money economics which none of us| 
should overlook. | 

But by no means can Socialists and | 
progressives support all the reason- 
ing and optimistic hopes that go 
along with the book. The authors 
themselves in their earlier writing 
have admitted wastes and suffer- 
ings that their scheme could not 
possibly cure. There is, for example, 
no help for the tragically misman- | 
aged coal situation to be found in| 
this easy road to plenty. There is} 
no adequate consideration of the un- 
employment in almost every line of 
industry from farms to steel mills 
caused by the marvelously rapid de- 
velopment of machinery geared to 
private profit rather than human 
need. However great may be the 
help given by more accurate infor- 
mation on business conditions and 
by a wise program of expenditures 
for public works at the right time 
here is still a desperate need for 
ent insurance as a meas- 
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unempio 





those new subscriptions which mean so much to the continued 


But the more we get the merrier, and we are quite a way 


Remember that within a short time we shall have nomi- 
nated our candidates and the presidential campaign will be 


In the meantime The New Leader is doing yeoman service | 
by telling the truth about Nicaragua, the war against organ- || 
fields, unemployment, injunction || Nami: sistas itis seneruse ages nevis + 
judges, and other matters of pressing interest to you and | 
your friends, which receive scant attention in the capitalist 
We must get news of this sort before workers and 


covred up,” and asks if I can shed any light on that question. 
Very well, here are a few items which Hon. George B. Cortelyou, 
Samuel Insull, Henry L. Doherty, H. T. Sands, and many, many 
other able and estimable gentlemen of the power industry dis- 
tinetly do not want the people of the United States to discover. 


scribe or classify. ‘The air was filled | P98sed, as follows: 


with the same dread-of-daylight psy- | 


There was an unusual apprehensive- 
ness or even terror on the part of the 
power crowd of an investigation: But 
there was also a powerful rescistance— 
not voiced loudly but still there—on the 
|part of many Senators and big pol- 
iticlans in both di ence difficult to de- 





Dome investigation from the first. 
My own guess is that a genuine | 
investigation would reveal some cam- | 
(Continued on page 2) \ 


coal fields. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


For Governor: Joseph W. Sharts, 
Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary of 
State, Edna Hastings, Cleveland; 
Treasurer of State, Sidney Yellen, 
Cleveland; Attorney-General, Frank 


The convention was a live one and 
every delegate showed his sincere 
enthusiasm in all the work of the 
Delegates were selected 
| to represent Ohio in the National Con- 
| vention; plans outlined to raise a good 
campaign fund, and the delegates all 
| left the convention with a determina- 
tion to carry on a vigorous campaign 
{for their ticket and plaform from 


M: ter , | this time up to election day. 

‘YS "Ve j | A number of resolutions were | Box Company at 107 Wooster street. 
| Leggio was rushed to the St. Vincent 

Resolution No. 1, extending sym- | Hospital where he is suffering from | ¢ ever since. 


chology that characterized the Teapot pathy and pledging loyal support to/serious stab wounds. 
| the striking miners of the bituminous | 


Resolution No. 2, condemning the | 


City and particularly a group 


in some time. 


plain-clothes police, 


ing to intimidate the strikers. 





vinced the 
| ___ (Continued on on page pk] 
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Workers Feel Terrorism 
“ By Bosses is Proof of Ef- 
fectiveness of Walkout 


HE police department of New York 


its plain-clothesmen have loosened a 
reign of terror against striking paper 
box workers, such has not been seen 
Side-by-side with the 
professional 
gangsters are also at work attempt- 
The 
terrorism resulted in bloodshed this 
week when gangsters stabbed and 
beat Tony Leggio, a striker, as he 
stood in front of the Crown Paper 


The campaign of violence in- 
| spired by the employers has-con- 
strikers more than 





a complete demonstration of the futility 
of relying upon political “friends” and 
publicity as substitutes for organization 
work in waging an industrial struggle. 

The union leaders have been kow- 
towing to the Mayor. They have sung 
his praises to the sky. They have che- . 
rished the agreement, which he was 
supposed to have made between them 
and the I.R2.T. last summer, and now the 
Mayor finds it impossible to see them 
| because of a tooth-ache, as was the case 
when he returned from New Orleans, i 
or because of the necessity of obtaining by 
a new post office for New York for si 
which reason he went to Washington. 
The glorious agreement of last sum- iff 
mer suddenly vanishes from the scene, 
Organizer Coleman of the Amalgamated, sa 
indeed, mentioned it when < LR.T. 
began to threaten the discharge. t om 
members. Everybody has beet dodging ~ 
Perhaps it has expired. ~— 
| At first the implied excuse of the — 
} union organizers for keeping off the lines 
was the effort of the LR.T. to obtain 
an injunction against them. The union, 
of course, respected law and order. As 
a matter of fact, the only injunction in” 
| force was that issued in the Lavin case” 
in December 1926. Everybody knew,” 
bs especially the Interborough, that — 
that injunction would be vacated by the‘ *” 
Court of Appeals. That highest tribu- 
nal had decided on May 31, 1927 in the 
| Exchange Bakery case that organizing 
jin the absence of a strike, where a “yel- 
| low dog contract” with an indefinite term 
| existed, was legal. It was for that very 
} reason that the Interborough introduced 
|} a new “yellow dog” contract a month or 
| two later. Certainly from June 1, there ts 
pew no injunction in force. The ap- 

plication of the I. R. T. for a new in- 
junction in the Fall of 1927 could not (a 
| affect the union until it had been grant- 
jed. Justice Wasservogel denied the ap-~ ah 
| plication on February 15, 1928. Theré=-  |* 
| fore, even if respect for the courts had” 

| been a prime requisite, the Amalgamated 

| still had a free hand. It took little ad= 

| vantage of its opportunities. 

| The union had the good fortune to * 
profit by favorable publicity not only) | © § 
because the suway riders of New YorR ~ a 
|have come to understand what a fake a” 
| the company union is but also because ~ & 
of the 7-cent fare challenge of the 
|LR.T. The guod publicity had an ex- 
cellent effect upon the morale of the 
subway workers but they also wanted 
to see some action done. 

Another element which has effected 
| the sentiment of the men has been the 
| Shabby treatment accorded the strike 
| leaders of the 1926 strike. Two of them 
finally went back to work, carrying with 
them not only their own grudges but 
| also those of their fellow workers. One, 
|who went into other union work, has 
|been given no consideration whatsoever. 
A fourth is secretary of the local union. 
The key men on the lines have resented 
}the slights to the first three. 

On Tuesday, February 21, 1928 Local 

Division 977 of the Amalgamated held 
its regular meeting at Harlem Casino. 
The daily press gave it little attention 
for it had little news value then. In 
the afternoon of that day Hedley, who 
by the way was still in Florida, circulat- 
ed a letter among the men, stating that 
the company would abide by its agree- 
ment with the Brotherhood until, it was 
implied, the highest court declared it 
illegal. At the meeting the union of- 
ficers pledged themselves to protect’ alt 
its members, as was the tradition of the 
Amalgamated The local executive 
board was empowered to formulate 
plans for further action to be reported 
upon at a special meeting, if necessary 
but in any event not later than the reg- 
ular meeting on March 6. Hedley’s re- 
ply was to suspend seven union mem, 
later increasing the total to a score 
Counsel for the union, ex-congressman a 
Perlman, spoke vaguely about contempt / 9% 
of court and announced that he would /{ 
appeal to Justice Wasservogel, while the fs 
organizers made efforts to see Mayor a 
Walker. On Monday the learned Judge t 
stated he could only act as a ptivatey 
| citizen, not as a’ judicial officer. EY 
pace knew in pan fey place that 
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bt ‘Unity | 
Achieved By 
ech Parties 


of International — 
al Conflicts Was 


AGUE.—The Unity Congress of the 
‘Socialist Parties in Czechoslovakia, 
Place in Prague on the 28th and 


29th January. The opening speeches 


Y . 


delivered by the President of the 
h Party, Hampel, and the President 


* 


» | @f the German Party, Dr. Czech. In the 


Presidium there were elected in addition 
‘them the representative of the Polish 
Lukosz, and of the Socialists 
thian Russia, Necas, and also 
and a German woman Social- 
hé main reports on the first item 
the agenda, “Political and economic 
Conditions and the task of the Working- 
(lass,” were given by Bechyne and 
@zech. The Czech speaker delivered 
Some remarks in German, and the Ger- 
‘man speaker concluded in Czech. After 
them there spoke the reppresentative of 
the Polish Socialists, Steffek, the repre- 
sentative of the Magyar Socialists, Balla, 
and the representative of the Ruthenian 
_ Socialists, Nimouk. The political reso- 
m and the manifesto were unani- 
” mously adopted with tremendous enthus- 
~fasm. The event had begun by a tab- 
eau expressing fraternity between the 
and German gymnasts to the 
spund of the “International” and so it 
to the powerful strains‘ of the 

Flag’ ’and the “International”. 


As representative of the Socialist In- 
ternational there were present Dr. Fried- 
_ Mich, Adler and Louis de Broukere. Fried- 
rich Adler’s speech, in part, follows: 
“The significance of this Congress for 
Gzecho Slovakia can hardly be meas- 
- ured, But far beyond the borders of 
Gzechoslovakia today’s Congress marks 
@ day of confidence for the International. 
Let us for a moment recall the time of 
the Hamburg Congress, five years ago, 
When we undertook the attempt to join 
together again in one organization the 
labor movements of the various countries 
80 disrupted by the war and the post- 
war period. Five years have gone b} 
and: this attempt has succeeded; we havc 
again achieved a united organization, and 
today on this memorable occasion for 


©. the workers in Czecho Slovakia, we can 


‘'reeall the fact that among the greatest 
‘difficulties we had to overcome in order 


* to get this unity, were the problems of 
©?) the labor movement in Czecho Slovakia. 


i} may today say quite frankly, 


even to 


‘the German comrades in Czecho Slovak- 
ee ‘ia, who were very pessimistic at that 
-\*'thme and thought it would not be pos- 


Pots 


Pod as 


“gible, that I persistently expressed the 
to them that what is happen- 


*» img today must come, not through any 


a 


% 


dictate from above, or from the Inter- 
“mational, but as it has been so rightly 
expressed in the speeches of the Presi- 
dents, through the pressure of events 
themselves. That has been fulfilled. We 
have had difficulties, they are plain to 
the world, they have been published ev- 
erywhere. The Hamburg Congress could 
only get over the difficulty raised by the 
problems of the labor movement in this 
ountry by setting up a commission to 
bring, in the future, these problems near- 
er to solution. This commission met 
there under the Chairmanship of com- 
rade Huysmans, heard every Party, and 
Came to the decision that the moment 
had. not yet arrived for a step forward 
to be taken. Untiring efforts had been 
Made towards it, but the opportune mo- 
ment .was long in coming. But the mo- 
ment has come today, and the fact that 
it has come marks a consolidation not 
only of your movement in Czechoslovakia 
but a consolidation of the whole inter- 
national movement. 

“During these very days, eighty years 
ago. the Communist Manifesto by Marx 
and Engels was issued for the first time 
This Manifesto, which has been a guid- 
ing star to us during all these decades, 
taught us above all that in face of all 
loeal interests, national interests, cultural 
interests, the class-interest would fin- 
ally be realized as the most powerful 
force in the whole society. This great 

_ we see confirmed again to- 
day. see, how against all other 
pe Sd the bourgeoisie of this coun- 
ty Has become united in order to move 
against the working-class, and we see 
with proud satisfaction that the class- 
Canstiousness of the workers of this 

is -winning through to supre- 
and dominance in face of all other 
ties confronting us, that the work- 
of this country is determined, 
and with closed ranks, to pur- 
® this fight. 

“1928, so hopefully begun by this Con- 
Gress, is in the highest degree a year of 
campaign; in various European coun- 
tries we are faced with great election 
Battles, in France and Germany, per- 
haps also in Belgium and Great Brit- 
Qiu. In the various countries we are 
faced with important decisions, 
“hose decisions which will arise we shall 
“gpproach with great confidence. Reac- 

which in all 
brought about a state of affairs in 


“whieh ‘the bourgeoisie is again alone in | 
watching these elec- | 


the government, is 
tion campaigns with quite other feelings 


=— for it is evident that after the first | 


Blow we experienced in the first five 


years, the International is now again on | 
that 
@ leftward development in all the coun- | 
tries of Europe may in this year of 1928 | 
may I| 


the advance ,that we hope 


may 


become a fact. And therefore 
@onclude my most cordial wishes for 
your deliberations with the hope that 
the results of this Congress here in 
Prague may be such that, when we meet 
fi Brussels on the 5th of August for the 
Third Congress of the Socialist Inter- 
National, among the successes won dur- | 
this period since Hamburg—during 


ry” 





LIGHT THROWN 
ON KILLING OF 
WALSH PROBE 


ator James Watson of Indiana, Re- 
publican, who led the fight against 
Walsh was Senator George of Georg- 
ia who is being boomed for the presi- 
dency. Mr. George is a fine man 
personally. He is able but it is a 
|fact that the Georgia Power Co. is 

I do know as a solid fact as stated | the most powerful political agency 
in my bulletin “Who's Who in the | in Georgia. It is also a fact that 
Super-Power Lobby” that an anal-/the heaviest contributor in the south 
ysis of the Borah report on the pres-| —was Mr. Frank E. Shumate, vice- 
idential campaign of 1924 shows that! president and legislative representa- 
100 electrical utility magnates con-| tive of the Georgia Railway & Power 
tributed from $1,000 to $50,000 to|Co. Shumate is the lobbyist at the 
the Coolidge fund, 9 to Davis and| Georgia legislature, active in politics 
none to LaFollette. | generally and was in Washington for 

Since the power crowd chose the, two weeks just before the Walsh 

Republican party as its vehicle of| resolution was voted down. Senator 
political control and helped defeat George admits these facts but says 
the Democratic party nationally, it that Mr. Shumate and he were old 
looks to me almost like party treas- friends and law chums together for 
on for Democratic Senators—from ,many years. 
Robinson of Arkansas, Democratic I am informed reliably that the 
floor leader down,—not only to de-|senior member of a law firm which 
sert Walsh of Montana in his in-|is counsel for another wing of the 
vestigation but to play the game| power trust is a United States Sen- 
of the power trust in the matter of} ator, and that this wing is the most 
Muscle Shoals, Boulder Canyon andj powerful factor politically in that 
anything else they want. and surrounding states. 

Robinson, Harrison and_ several So I suspect that a lot of under- 
other southern Democrats helped Un-| ground politics—good, bad and in- 
derwood three years ago in his stren-| different—on the part of the power 
uous efforts to give Muscle Shoals to|interests back of the election of 
the 13 southern power companies.|many a Senator and Congressman 
Yet you cannot find an electric util-| little suspected by their constituen- 
ity man south of the Mason and Dix-| cies of having any connection with 
on line in Borah’s report as contribu-| this gigantic monopoly—five-headed 
ting to the election of Davis. or one-headed, as you choose, but one 

Mr. George of Georgia unit when it comes to politics and op- 

Thirteen or more Democratic Sen-| position to public ownership.—How 
ators voted to side track the Walsh' far and where the trail would lead 
resolution. First lieutenant to Sen-| we do not know. 


Reckless Financing 


Another thing the power people do; special drive has been made to buy 
not want exposed is the reckless fi- | UP municipal plants; first, to get 
nancing which has been going on them; second, to be able to advertise 


i, ‘s,| that municipal ownership is a fail- 
since the advent of super-power a few | Gre. Kai’ Glat tu wile @ i hen 
short years ago. For example, up| ee aie unre a ‘ 


n Maine last summer I learned that | To yrs rr — oe ar 
when Mr. Samuel Insull of Chicago carried forward into the big ae 
nvared ‘the Pine. Tree. state to. -as- | ot and all set up as an “investment 


ume direction of its power, politics on which the people are required to 
and newspapers he paid $140 per pay retone py Soiie Ana 3 this stock 
share for Maine Central Power com-| °*°°e¢s the actual physical value 
mon stock which had been selling |?” ve property om wien FF “ye pasey 
ut $40 and was not worth that, but) | by. ahh a Ph et. a Lorreg 
t gave him control. | To have this exposed would im- 
| pede the progress of this grand cru- 
Now this sort of buying has been| sade of selling “customer-ownership” 
zoing on all over the United States,| stocks to common people. Many in- 
n little towns and big, by power! vestment bankers have invested in 
magnates seeking monopoly in their; these watered stocks and it is per- 
espective spheres of influence. A ‘ilous to have their confidence shalen. 


Extortionate Rates 


to figure what that means when ap- 
plied to the whole American nation 

Store-keepers and hotels and smal) 
power users likewise pay extortion- 
ate rates to private companies. On 


(Continued from Page 1) 
paign slush fund scandals that would 
shock the nation and render a con- 
siderable number of Congressmen and 
Senators, and perhaps even President 
Coolidge, extremely uncomfortable. I 
don’t know. That is my surmise. 





This frenzied financing—to use an 
Id term—of electric utility securit- 
es is all based on the ability of the| 
Xower interests to keep on charging| 
extoritionate rates. They fear noth- 
ing quite so much as to have the | my table are the proof sheets of a 
American people get it into their|new league bulletin which came in 
heads that they are being robbed|from the printer as I dictated the 
on their electric bills. A daylight|last paragraph. I quote: 
investigation that hit the front page | “At Ontario light rates the to- 
9 the newspapers would add fuel! tal American light bill for 1926 
to the flames of popular indignation | including domestic, commercial and 
now beginning to burn. | street lighting, would have been 

A New York friend sends me his! less by $713,000,000.” 
alectric bill for January. He paid | “Oh yes,” says some wise boy who 
the New York Edison Co., of which; has read the propaganda articles by 
Mr. Cortelyou is a director, $4.80 for|Mr. Frank Bohn in the New York 
36 kilowatt hours. The public plant} Times or his recent pamphlet sent 
»f Cleveland, which generates by coal| out by Cortelyou’s Joint Committee 
us in New York, would have charged! to deceive the American people. “Oh 
lim $2.28 for that bill. In Toronto,| yes, but Ontario gets cheap domestic 
water power production, he would! service because of the high rates 
have paid $1.41. Down in Birming-| charged industrial power users. In- 
ham, the Alabama Power Co., water! dustrial power is much cheaper in 
power production, would have/|the United States than in Ontario.” 
tharged him $5.05. I quote again from this forthcom- 

You .can see the spread and begin' ing bulletin the following table: 

INDUSTRIAL POWER, TOTAL, 1926 

KWH Sold Revenue 
35,154,000,000 $1,018,200,000.06 
638,486,973 12,987,676.01 
American power bill would have been 

28,819,000 
a hurried cast-up as to why Saint George 
and the Knights of Power do not want a searchlight thrown into the back end 
f their tents but these three will be enough to justify all of the thousands 
they have spent on this lobby, all the car-fare personal friends of Senators spent 
to come here; all the newspaper advertising to choke off publicity and all the 
rest of it from their point of view. 

Viewed alone from the 
to democratic government in tHe United today as this power combina- 
ion now hooked up with the street car and gas interests. They are seeking 
to control everything from town councilmen to the United States Supreme Court. 
They have succeeded the railroads as the biggest economic factor in political 
ontrol. In Maine last summer a keen observer said “During the first part of 
the last century the government of Maine wa lumber, in the last half it was 
railroads, today it is water power.” And this indicates the trend of every 
state in the entire nation and of the nation itself. , 


Per KWH 
785¢ 


2299¢ 
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Entire United States 
Entire Ontario 


Hence, at Ontario power rates the 


I have listed seven other reasons in 


political standpoint, there is no such single menace 


States 





but all | 


European countries | 
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Max Pirie Dies 
In N.Y. At 62 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Pants Makers’ Union, and when the post 
of walking delegate became vacant he 
received it. Three weeks later the 1,000 
members of the union went on strike 
and Pine led them to victory. 

The terms he won for his followers 
seem beggarly today, but they were wel- 
come then. Wages were raised from $8 
a week to $12-and hours decreased from 
thirteen a day to ten. Ever since 
this strike, Max Pine had been engaged 
in improving the conditions of laborers 
and of the unfortunate members of his 
race by his executive ability and by his 
articles in newspapers and magazines. 

He was an organized of the People’s 
Relief Committee to succor overseas 
Jewry. As a Commissioner of the Amer- 
ican; Joint Distribution Committee of 
Funds for the Relief of Jewish War Suf- 
ferers, he visited the Ukraine and Mos- 
cow in 1920 with Judge Harry Fisher of 
Chicago, Chairman of the committee, 
and laid the foundations for the relief 
activities of distressed Jews in Russia 
The story of sufferings that he brought 
back swelled the total of the relief fund 
making real to the Jews of America the 
plight of those overseas. 

When news of Pine’s death was known, 
August Claessens, on behalf of the So- 
cialist Party, said: 

“The Socialist Party and the» Trade 
Uninon movement. have lost one of their 
most valuable members. Max Pine was an 
untiring worker, a man of rare ability, 
a speaker of great power and eloquence, 
a personality of charm, character, hon- 
esty and high idealism. In his loss, the 
Socialist and labor movement has lost 
another of its great pioneers. Max Pine 
has now joined the company of our great 
immortals, Debs, London and Hanford 
with whom he was a kindred soul.” 

Circles nine seniors, and one juniors, 
of East New York, meeting at the 
People’s Lyceum, 218 Van Sicklen avenue, 
Brooklyn, expressed “heartfelt sympathy 
to the labor and Socialist movements 
‘or the loss of one of its most stalwart 
champions, Comrade Max Pine. To the 
bereaved family we extend our sincerest 
condolences and we are sure that the 
memory of Comrade Pine will remain 
in the hearts of, The Comrades of the 
Socialists and labor movements, forever.” 


Sharts Heads 7 
ee, ° 
Ticket In Ohio 
(Continued from Page 1) 
administration in its unlaw- 
in Nicarague. 
pledging unceas- 


present 
ful warfare 

Resolution No. 3, 
ing efforts to secure the liberation of 
political prisoners; not forgetful of 
the unfortunate victims of capitalist 
errorism in different parts of the 
United States, notably the innocent 
Sacco and Vanzetti, who put 
to death by the Massachusetts courts 
‘ondemning the continued imprison- 
ment of Mooney and Billings and the 
Centralia outrage, and calling atten 
tion to the still more deplorable 
dition in Soviet Russia, where thou- 
sands of Socialists whose only offense 
was the holding of opinions, like our 
own, in favor of. democracy and demo- 
cratic methods instead of dictatorshiy 
and rule by a few; torn from 
homes and loved ones by the Com- 
munist dict atorship and are now in 
the Soviet prisons and convict camps 
of Siberia. 

A letter was received from the 
called Workers (Communist) Party 
asking for a united front. The con- 


were 


con- 


so- 


he American Communists, who take 
their orders from Moscow, showing 
heir professed intentions for a united 
front were not honestly made, but 
hat their tactics have always been 
‘toward the disruption of every po- 
litical and economic organization of 
‘abor in this country. 
John G. Willert 
State Secretary. 


was re-elected 


Victor Berger Article on 
Foreign Relations Placed 








Congressional Record 


Washington The recent article 
-ontributed by Representative Victor 
L. Berger, Socialist, Wisconsin, to the 
Current History magazine’s sympo- 
sium, Hands Off Europe’s Wars, 
been ordered reprinted in The Con- 
gressional Record on the motion of 
Representative George S. Huddleston, 
Democrat, Alabama. 

Berger was one of seven American 
statesmen and international authori- 
ties who contributed to the sympo- 
sium. The others were , 
[Thomas J. Walsh, Democrat, 
tana; Representative Theodore FE 
Burton, Republican, Ohio, presi 
of the Interparliamentary union; Dr 
Philip M. Brown, professor of inter- 
| national law at Princeton University; 
} {ormer Ambassador David Jayne Hill; 
| former Senator Irvine L. Lenroot of 
| Wisconsin, and Senator 
| Willis, Republican, Ohio. 
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ure of alleviation though not of cure 
for this terrible disease of unemploy- 
ment which brings so much suffer- 
ing and misery to human beings even 
in the best of times in the midst of 
the potential plenty which our ma- 
chines can produce. 

This paragraph is written before 
it is known whether or not there 
will be a strike on the Interborough 
subway lines in New York City or 
not. If there is a strike with its 
consequent inconvenience to the pub- 
lic, the people should know just 
where responsibility lies. It lies at 
the door of the company which at 
every possible opportunity has sought 
to exploit both the workers and the 
public. It lies at the door of the 
company which at this moment is 
seeking in the federal courts to up- 
set the five cent fare, laid down by 
solemn contract and to deny the 
right of the city to recapture the 
lines it now operates. It lies at the 
door of the company which fired 21 
bonafide union members and refuses 
even to submit to arbitration the 
question why they were fired. It lies 
at the door of the company which for 
days past has been recruiting an 
army of strikebreakers, none of 
whom is properly examined or prop- 
erly instructed for the responsible 
task of guarding the lives of thou- 
sands upon thousands of people in 
subway and elevated trains. Unless 
it be some of the coal companies 
I know of no capitalist organization 
so essentially lawless, so contemptu- 
ous of public rights as this same I. 
R. T. ‘The city administration is 
notoriously cramped by laws and 
courts unduly tender of property in- 
terests: Nevertheless if Mayor Walk- 
er was.as ‘earnest and eager in this 
matter -as he is in selecting his 
clothes and having his picture taken 
a way might be found-to use the po- 
lice power of the ¢ity to bring tHe 
Interborough to terms gpstead of as 
a potential strikebreaker against 
worker8 who seek what even our 
courts have declared is their ele- 
mental right to join a union of their 
own choice. 

Speaking of strikes it is not often that 
any union gives a more gallant dem- 
onstration of labor’s power to rise again 
ifter defeat than _the paper box makers 
xf New York. With the drivers in the 
lead, cr more the workers in that 
industry ere fighting for reasonable con- 
ditions ahd for recognition. , Already 
more than 20 shops have settled. It looks 
as if the workers were again about to 
stablish themselves as a recognized un- 
ion in an industry which 
union will remain one of New 
worst examples of a sweated trade. 
same public _ sentiment which rallied 
impressively but too slowly to the sup- 
port of the workers in the strike which 
hey lost a year should be more 
quickly asserted in their behalf at this 
juncture. 


ago 


more Senator Borah who says 
wise things has disappointed 
us when it comes to doing the right 
thing. His reply to Senator Dill’s in- 
quiry concerning the Senatorial investi- 
gation into Nicaragua which Senator 
Borah himself had once proposed was 
worthy of Coolidge or Kellogg himself. 
The powerful Mr. Borah, Chairman of} 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, has done nothing and appar- 
ently intends to do nothing to investi- 
gate the intolerable situation in which 
American boys kill Nicaraguan boys in 
the grim warfare of the remote hills 
and jungles of Central America for 
reasons that have never been officially 
exposed and which have far more to 
do with the profits of Wall Street 
the prestige of our bungling diplomacy 
than with the flimsy excuses offered by 
the Administration. If Senator Borah 
has been as earnest in action as he 
often is in speech long ago he would 
have won an investigation of our fi- 
{nancial relations in Latin America 
| which might have saved the lives of a 
score of American boys and no one 
|} knows how many hundreds of Nicarag- 
uans. 


Once 
3 many 








unattached and 
another reason 


failure of the 
‘irresponsible liberal is 
| for insisting on the necessity of our 
organizing a powerful labor party 
}a clear cut anti-imperialist program 
The chief factor in working for such a 
|} party is our own Socialist group. The 
| Socialist Action Committee recently 
formed in New York has more of the 
old time fire and fervor than I have 
een for some years and it is proceed- 
ing on sound lines Our main job is 
to reorganize our own party, to work 
and to pioneer for the larger 
labor party which is to be. Candidates 
however, are not unimportant 
rise in this column to repeat a nomin- 
ation which I made in Philadelphia the 
|} other day. My candidate for President 
}is James H. Maurer, President of the | 
| Pen Mmsylvania Federation of Labor, S6- 
clalist Councilman of Reading, 
ia, old in experience, young in cour- 
wise in counsel. No nomination 
suld make would so completely 
to the workers that we mean ex- 
actly what we say when we talk of the 
need of a genuine labor party. I know 
is not the business of the New Leader 
nominate candidates but I claim the 
the columnist to express my 
convictions on this subject. Who 
second the motion? 
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Drugless Health 
A new book by 
Dr. Joseph H. Greer 
253 Pages 75 Tiustrations 
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You Cannot Be Beautiful 


unless you are healthy, and you cannot be healthy unless you 


have a good, sound stomach and liver. 


EX-LAX 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


has been recognized as the national family remedy to keep 
liver and bowels in good working order. 
dose of Ex-Lax will relieve you of accumulated, undigested 
waste matter, will drive out the foul gases, will keep your 
blood red and pure, and you will always “look your best.” 


At all drug stores, 10, 
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25 and 50¢c a box. 
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Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,009 ASSETS 


150 Branches All Over the United 
States and Cunada 


Insurance from $1C0 to $1,000 
Bick benefit, 

‘ per week. Many t 

, benefit from 33 

| sumption benefit 

our own sanatoriuin, 

beautiful region of “ atekil 
talns—besides the regular week! 


For information, apply t 
TH E WORKMEN’ 5 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
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Sixty Cups of the Finest 
Tea you ever tasted— 
for 10 cents. 


WHITE 


LILAC 
TEA 


At All Grocers. 10¢ a Package 
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30, 1927,—49,000. $650,000. 
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expenses. 
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 Workmen’s Furniture FireInsurance Society-Ine. 
ESPABLISHED 1872 


_ 2 ad “Mai Office: 


fire insurance socief¥ for workin® people. 
throughout “the United Seates” 


No Profits or Dividends for Stockholders! 
for 

A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable in - 
Workingmen and women protect your homes in case of fire. 


of your own class. 
ness tra usact 


For Further informatiou apply, st . 
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EAST 841TH STREET 
_ (Bet. 2nd and 3rd Ave.) 
NEW ‘YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Fifty- 
Membership on June 
Insurange«in force, $51,000,000. 


each $100, insurance covers all 


Join 
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Do You Know the Value of 
Your Eyes? 
Do not neglect them. ‘They are your 
friends. 
expert optometrists and up-to- 
flic are at your service. 


best 
Our 
date optical o 


Dr. Barnett L. Becker, Inc. 


Optometrists and Opticians 
213 East Broadway, near Clinton Street 
131 Second Ave., corner 8th Street 
| 100 Lenox Ave., near 115th Street 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronx 
923 Prospect Ave., near 163rd St., Bronx 
1719 Pitkin Ave., nr. Rockaway Ave. 
| Brooklyn, N. Y 




















OLEN"MILLE 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


» 1.1.GOLDIN — OPTOMETRIST 
1690 LEXINGION AVE. cor. 106" ST. 
++ NEW YORK CiTy -.- 
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Evenings and Sundays, 
Bronx. Take Lexington 
ham Bay Extension, 


Patent Attorney, 
116 Nassau Street 
1436 Glover Street, 
Subway, Pel- 
to Zerega Ave. Station 


Ave. 





Typewriters 
all makes 





Sold, rented 


and repaired 
All Guaranteed Mode Prices 


| 
|| International Typewriter Co. 


1643 2nd Ave., Bet. 85th & 86th Sts. 








Open 10 A. M. to 9 P. M.. Tel Regent 1398 








BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., 
Large and small hall table for all oc- 
casions and meetir asonable rentals. 

342 
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3-247 EAST 81th ST. 
NEW YORK 
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|| The Unien Audit Biitewu 
1674 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
Specializing in 
TRADE UNION ACCOUNTING 
AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
INVESTIGATIONS 
|j|, Members of B. S. & A. U. 12646, 
| A. F. of L. 





Dr. Frank M. Goldfarb 


501 East 173rd Street 
Cor. Bathgate Avenue 
Official dentist for the Workmen’s 
Sick and Death Benefit Fund 
Branches of the Bronx. 
Highclass work and moderate prices. 
Tel. Jerome 7492 
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The 
REPAST CAFETERIA 


~ o 
In The People’s House 
7 East 15th Street, New York 
DELICIOUS, WHOLESOME FOOD 
POPULAR PRICES 
PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE 
“The Place Where All Radicals Meet” 











PRESH CUT FLOWERS DAILY 


FRED SPITZ 


3 SECOND AVENUE 
Near Houston &t.) « NEW YorN 
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COMPARE GOODS AND PICES 
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By Louis Stanley 

HO let the Bread Trust escape from 
“the élitches of the law just when 

it was caught red-handed two years ago? 
Another explanatory hint has been 
dfoppéd by Senator Walsh of Montana 
fn his examination of Will H. Hayes, ex- 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Gommittee, on the transmutation of ofl 
into Republican campaign funds. 
It was last Thursday at the end of 
a gruelling cross-examination of Hays 
by the Senate Public Lands Commit- 


| WHO LET 


1 The “Dissolved” Ward Combine Still Rules the 
Will Hays Suggests Another Answer to the Puzzle 


A 


TRUST ES 


Roost; 


Ou ‘ 
|. letter which he had sent to Judge So- 
| per, calling attention to Section 13 of 
| the consent decree, which it will be-te= 
| called had dismissed the case against 
|the Continental Baking Corporation on 
|the ground that the cotnplaint.was-be= — 








dissolve itself. 


A consent decree had 


decrees as compared with prolonged Coolidge Appointees Are Willing | themselves of capital stock that had 


been entered by Judge Morris A. erage litigation. Both the Attorney-General 
in the United States District Court at! and the Federal Trade Commission took 
Baltimore ordering the Ward Food Prod-| special pains to state in their annual 
ucts Corporation to surrender its chart- | reports that they had dissolved the 
er within 30 days. The Ward Baking| Bread Trust even before it had begun 


3. On the afternoon of April 2 the 
| Federal Trade Commission informed the | 


Attorney-General of its action. 
4. Two of the three commissioners vot- 
ing for dismissal were appointees of 


Corporation and the General Baking 
Corporation were to decrease their cap- 





tee that the fevelation about the Bread 
Trust came. Senator Walsh suddenly 
put this line of questioning: 

@.—M?. Hays, when were you ap- 
pointed a difector of the Continent- 
ab Baking Corporation? 

A—t do not remember. 

@—Were you a member of the 
board during the years 1925 and 1926? 
A—Sirice one year ago last fall. 

‘Phat was all. Hays claimed later he 
did not know what the purpose of the 
questions was and Senator Walsh would 
not explain. 

A Little History 

A little history is very illuminating. 

On January: 30, 1926 there was in- 
corporated in the State of Maryland 
the Ward Food Products Corporation 
with a potential capitalization of two 
billion dollars. On February 8, 1926, 
the United States Department of Jus- 
tice filed suit in the Federal District 
Court at Baltimore, asking for an in- 
junction against various defendants to 
prevent “a huge combination in the 
baking industry.” It was charged by 
the Government that the Ward Food 
Products Corporation, the Ward Bak- 
ing Corporation, the Ward Baking Com- 
pany, the General Baking Corporation, 
the General Baking Company, the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation, the United 
States Bakeries Corporation, William B. 
Ward, Howard B. Ward, William Dein- 
iiger, Paul H. Helms, J. W. Rumbough, 
B. E. Peterson, George G. Barber and 
George B. Smith had all conspired in 
violation of the anti-trust laws. They 
had formed the Ward Food Product 
Corporation. = 

“, . . to cause that corporation to #- 
qiire, in exchangg for its shases of 
capital stock, or for cash realized from 
sale of its capital stock, ‘dr at least a 
éohtrolling interest, in the “outstanding 
capital stocks of the Ward Baking Cor- 
poration, the Continenfil Corporation, 
and of such other baking companies en- 
@aved in production and sale of ftour, 
milk, yeast and other ingredients used 
in the production of baked goods, in- 








ital stock, while the seven baking con- 
cerns named in the Government’s suit 
were to dissolve any common connec- 
tion. A director in one concern might 
not serve as a director in another nor 
acquire stock in any other bakery en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 


On the face of it the government had 
won a great victory. Attorney-General 
Sargeant prfied himself upon the speed 
of action and pointed to the procedure 
of his department as demonstrating the 
effectiveness and economy of consent 


to prey upon thi lic. 
ee ee ee President Coolidge. 


Actually the facts of the case were 2 
these: y 5. Commissioners Nugent and Thomp- | 
son in a written dissent pointed out | 
1. Section 13 of the consent decree that the Ward Baking Corporation, the | 
tinental Baking Corporation because the} Continental Baking Dorporation are | 
ering them in a complaint filed on | not engaged in the baking business. The | 
December 19, 1925. consent decree did not prohibit them! 
2. On April 2, one day previous to the | 
entry of the consent decree, the Fed-!or more baking corporations where the, 


ing Corporation, to take effect when the| such corporations nor did it order the 








consent decree became operative. three mentioned defendants to divest 


been acquired unlawfully. 
| 6. The dissenting commissioners also 
; Pointed out that the defendants, Wil- 
| liam B. Ward, Paul Helms and George 
G. Barber, were required to dispossess 
{themselves of all voting shares of the 
capital stock in any of the defendant 
corporations and the companies con- 
trolled by them but that did not prevent 
them from transferring their shares to 
other defendants. There is evidence 
the defendants. 

7. Abram F. Myers, special assistant 


trust division of the Department of 


a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on August 2, 1926. I 


A Forged Carbon “Copy” ing taken care of by the Federal Trade 
od Commission. Two weeks later i 

8. A majority of the sub-committee of Soper testified that this was mot th 

the Senate Committee of the Judiciary, | letter he had received. Myer subsequent- 

which investigated the circumstances | ly admitted that his ‘secretary had sub- 

surrounding the entry of the consent} mitted the “wrong” carbon copy to. the 

decree, condemned the action of the committee. Senator Borah 

Department of Justice and the Federal what happened as “not only lying but 

Trade Commission in letting the Con-! forgery.” Myer called the committée’s 

tinental Baking Corporation go scot-free report “villainously unfair.” 

while pretending to dissolve the Bread! 10. Will H. Hays, exchairman 6f the 


dismissed the charges against the Con-| General Baking Corporation, and the| members of their families or to the | ZTUSt in the form of the Ward Food! Republican National Committee, beecsime 


Products Corporation, which only ex-/, girector of the Continental Baking 


Federal Trade Commission was consid-| noiding companies only and as such are| that this loop-hole has been utilized by isted on paper. The investigators CONn-/ Corporation in the Fall of 1926. 


cluded that the two billion dollar corpor-| yy appears, therefore, that the Repab= 
ation had been formed only in order to/jiean machine was working strenueadly 


rom acquiring the capital stock of two| to the Attorney-General in the anti- © ‘dissolved. The provision in its chart-/ ¢9 protect the Bread Trust, wiifle quis 


er for the disposal of excess profits for | ing the public clamor by fake e@urt 


eral Trade Commission dismissed the | effect of such acquisition might be sub-! Justice, who conducted the Bread Trust philanthropic purposes was to blind she! proceedings. The big baking corpera- 
complaint against the Continental Bak-/| stantially to lessen competition between! case for the Department was appointed public. 


| tions, controlled by the Ward interests, 
9. Commissioner Myer presented to/ are still carrying on. They have prae- 
the sub-committee early this February | tically monopolized the baking- industry. 
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By Abraham Epstein 
N ANY attempt to evaluate the present 
movement of workers’ education, con- 
sideration of its historical aims and pur- 
poses is paramount. It is only through 


Order”’ 


—E a 





this earlier perspective that we may pass 





prognosticate the future possibilities. ; Masses. 

What then were the aims and purposes | +f Change the Social Order” 

of the early pioneers of this movement? | “Sen Weiteaae Diastiben Dimi wea 

The late Arthur Gleason, who unques- z 

tionably was one of the best exponents not organized for the purpose of dupl 

of the early aspirations of the Workers | cating the work done by the Public | 

Education movement, clearly disting- | S¢h0ols, universities, - Correspondence | 
schools, and so on. It is distinctly not 
to be.confused with the numerous ex- 


uished workers educatiomr as 
isting forms for adult education. . They 


“its own kind of adult education, and 

net to. be confgsed with university ex- “. ‘ 
are designed for,the mst part, either 
to give a bit of&-culture to the student, 


temsion, evening high schools, night 
schéols, puW@fic lettares anf forums, 

or else«to jift him out of his present job 
into a higher one. That is not the 


Chantanquas, Americ: » educa - 
. C.-A 
purpose of workers’ education. It is edu- 


tion by employers, an . in- 
cation that will stimulate the student) 








eluding all manner of baking machinery 
and equipment, as may be available. | 
The result of such stock acquisitions by 
the Ward Food Products Corporation 
will be to eliminate all competition be- 
tween the other corporate defendants, the 
largest, the best organized and best 
equipped wholesale’ baking concerns in 
this country, and to create a virtual mon- | 
opoly of the wholesale baking business 
in the United States.” 


The Trust Is “Dissolved” 
On April 3, 1926, the Department of 
Justice announced with much triumph 
that the Bread Trust had agreed to} 


{at the last conference in Boston: 


dustrial courses. Labor ‘education is 
inside the tabor movement, and éannot 
bé“imposea from above or from with- 
oat ae niente ft the sctemce | to serve the labor movement in par- 
the liberation of the working class, in- | ticular and society in general, and not 
dividually and collectively. In pursu- | education to be used for selfish per- 
ing at agg og pay Peng aids ae | sonal advancement.” 
= aebe poy A Bein Pm on |. Sted Br. B OC. Lindeman, who ds per- 
win allegiance of the worker to the | aps somewhat detached from the actual 
group.” | working class, agreed that “if it is truly 
These aims and purposes were not only | workers’ education, it also seeks to change | 
the motivating forces of the intellectu-| the social order. Workers’ education may 
also outside of the labor movement but; be conceived as the germ of a new 
were also true of the labor leaders most | people’s movement. Its function is to 
actively and most energetically identified! inject a new principle, a new method, 
with this movement from its very incep-| and a new spirit into the age-long 
tion. As redefined by James H. Maurer} struggle for justice.” 
The above definitions and enuncia- 
“Underlying the purpose of workers’| tion of principles are’ clear and un- 
education is the desire for a better so- | mistakable. That workers’ education has 
cial order. It is this desire on the part|a special social function is recognized 
of the workingman for a richer and|by all. And these aims were not only 
fuller life individually and collectively the hopes and aspirations of the ear- 
that gave the movement its birth and! lier pioneers of the movement but are 
at all times must remain its treasured | apparently still considered essential re- 
Labor education aims at quirements for a true workers’ educa- 


inheritance. 





Communist 


By Murray E. King 


TUDY of the Progressive Farmers has 
convinced the writer that this or-! 
fanization has the most radical eco- 
nomic and political program among the 
American Farmer and farmer-labor or- 
ganizations. It asks for socialism. 
Etonomically, the foundation of the 
organization is a connected system of 
buying groups endeavoring by means of 
direct purchases in carload lots from 
wholesalers, and manufacturers whenev- 
er possible to obtain supplies at the low- 
est possible cost to the members. There 
are quite a number of these buying or- 
ganizafions, but the convention a year 
ago which launched the national organ- | 
ization at Minneapolis voted to stress | 
educational work for the present, rather 
than economic action. | 
This educational work is education in | 
class conscious action for emancipation. 
Two papers at least of the Progressive 
Farmers, which I have seen, are of a 
fundamental and valuable character. I 
réfer to the Western Progressive Farmer, 
President Bouck’s own paper, published 
at Prosser, Washington, and Humanity, 
of Arvada, Colorado, of which Morton 
Alexander, a veteran Socialist writer, 
fis editor. I am told that The United 
Farmer, published by editor Knutson at 
Bismarck, North Dakota, another Pro- 
gressive Farmer paper, is a straight class- 
conscious radical organ. Through this 
press real radical education is going out 
to many thousands of farmers. 





Communist Efforts Opposed 


It need not surprise some that in an 
organization as radical as this there are | 
Communist activities. I have made con- | 
siderable inquiries to ascertain if there | 
is any probability that there is a Work- | 
er’s Party attempt to transform this 
movement inte an adjunct organization 
or a mask for the Worker’s party, like the 
abortive Federated Farmer-Labor Party 
organized at Chieago which died “aborn- 
ing” and the grotesque Farmer-Labor 
party organized at St. Paul, which was 
born dead. 

I have received replies and facts from 
tried and true Socialists and Farmer- 
Laborites in the organization, who favor 
a fundamental program, but are strong- 
ly opposed to Communist tactics and will 
have nothing to do with them. Accord- 
ing to these replies, there are some Com- 
munists in the organization, but the ac- 
tive majority including the real leaders 
is coghizant of what Communist tactics 
ate and will never tolerate them. Com- 
munist “cells” will be eliminated where- 
ever they may manifest themselves. Com- 
Minist control is impossible, because 


‘ - - ‘ 
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Efforts Among 
Farmers Come to Naught 


| will never tolerate it. The Progressive | League movement and later the Min- 


'eontrolled “farmer-labor” convention at 


only farmer-laborite taken in temporar- 


there are active intelligent and experi-|he was a leading North Dakota Social- 
enced elements in the organization who | ist. He was for years one of the lead- | 
know what Communist control is and jing spirits in the national Nonpartisan 


Farmers are parading no “ism” as such. | nesota Farmer-Labor party. He has al- 
They are avoiding terms and phrases cal- | ways remained an honest, faithful, in- 
culated to arouse the prejudice of the} telligent worker for the farmer-labor 
average farmer and wage worker. They/cause. He is distinctly a constructive | 
are building up an independent organi-/| Socialist in belief and has always op- | 
zation free from any outside control | posed extremist methods and tactics. 
and are teaching the straight principles | “Capture” Seen As Impossible | 
of class emancipation and industrial I have been told that President Bouc 

democracy, without labels. At least this| na,° seen that there is a Communist | 
is what prominent Socialists and Farmer- | danger but that the organization is now | 


Laborites in the organization have told sufficiently forewarned to prevent the | 


me within the past three or four weeks. | Progressive Farmers from ever being used | 
to promote the Workers’ Party. Two of | 
the members of the Board of Directors | 

Here are some facts they have Biven | are Communists, but the Communist in- | 
me to support their contention. The fluence they say, is distinctly on the | 
president or director of the organiza- | one. Any real effort to control would | 
tion is William Bouck. Bouck was pres- undoubtedly lead to a general house | 
ent as a delegate at the Communist- cleaning such as has happened in the | 
labor and farmer-labor movements of | 
Minnesota. 

The efforts of the Progressive Farmers 
are in fact rapidly leading them away 
from all possible contacts with the Work- 
ers’ Party and toward straight farmer- 
labor affiliations. ‘The Progressive Far- 
mer movement is the most active move- 
ment this year in the promotion of a 
general farmer-labor political alignment. 
To this end it is working in coopera- 
tion with consciously non-communist el- 
ements. It backs and has the backing 
of the Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota, 
which has had experiences with the- 
Workers’ party which have placed it en- 
tirely in opposition to communist tac- 
tics and entirely on guard against the 
Workers’ party. The so-called national 
Farmer-Labor party with headquarters in 
Denver, which stands so far to the right 
that it is seeking the formation this 
|}year of a combination of political ele- 
ments that would include any insur- 
gents against the old political parties, 
however much they are emersed in prop- 
erty interests, or however much they are 
wedded to the present system,—this or- 





Communist Secretary Ousted 


St. Paul in 1924. He accepted nomina- 
tion for vice-president by that conven- 
tion. Duncan McDonald was the pres- 
idential candidate. These two candidates 
were dropped like hot potatoes by the 
Communist elements as soon as their 
“farmer-labor party” faded and regular 
Workers’ Party leaders were put in their 
places without so much as an explana- 
tion or an apology. Outside of this epi- 
sode, Bouck’s record is fine and clear, 
and he never has and does not now ad- 
vocate anything but a straight farmer- 
labor organization free from all out- 
side control. But Bouck was not the 


ily by the “strategic” maneuver of the 
Communists at St. Paul. Quite a number 
of Socialists and farmer-laborites, now 
openly opposed to Communist under- 
cover methods were temporarily taken 
in and harnessed to the Workers’ Party 
cart. 

At the convention in Minneapolis in 
December, 1926, which launched the na- 
tional Progressive Farmers organization, | 
a member of the Workers’ Party was 


elected national secretary. | et 

He soon proved to be a traitor to the arene nenn swrahes a ey alliance 
movement, according to information 1| with the Progressive Farmers of Colorado, 
have received from some of the leaders = the National Progressive farmers will 
He refused to send out literature and sup- send delegates to its convention in Mil- 


‘ : . waukee in May. 
plies and finally closed the Minneay oe 
headquarters on his own initiative. T 
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judgment upon the present tendencies and} the ultimate liberation of the working | tion movement. In view of this it is, | the terror of the forces of darkness. The 
I think, entirely proper and propitious to| workers’ education movement was to give 


stop for a moment and to examine the 
extent to which these principles are still 


applicable to the present official move-| of the W. E. B. and increasing popu- greater and more steady prosperity. And | 


ment of workers’ education. 


Now, of course, I am fully aware that| bership of the A. F. of L. has declined | jigiously advocating it ever since. It | 
no movement as significant and as vital-| to one of the lowest records in the past| took Henry Ford and a reporter of the| 
izing as workers’ education can be ade-!| two decades. ; 
quately appraised after a period of but| membership of considerably less than labor leadership upon the advisability 
Its meaning and signifi- | 


7 or 8 years. 
cance can hardly become chrystallized 
in this short space of time. Its actual 
accomplishments may not mature for 
many years. Not unmindful of these 
criticisms, I still maintain that inasmuch 
as the official movement for workers’ 
education in the United States has dur- 
ing the past seven years taken definite 
shape and followed identical processes 
which throughout have been consistent 
and constant, even this short period of 
its existence’ warrants at least a hasty 
examination or appraisal of its accomp- 
lishments and an evaluation of its ten- 
dencies and future possibilities. What 
are some of the facts? 


A Rapid Development 

In the Spring of 1921, when the first 
conference on workers’ education was 
held, there was no organized national 
movement guiding and directing the 
scattered workers’ educational experi- 
ments throughout the country. There 
were altogether less than one hundred 
educational classes of all sorts. Their 
methods and programs were as varied as 


the organizations which sponsored them. | 


There was confusion both in content and 
policy. But underlying all of them there 
was a definite ahd concrete purpose 
which inspired and fused them all into 
one aspiration. Whether they were spon- 
sored by trade uniens, Socialist, Com- 
munist or independent intellectuals each 
and every one had aimed at an educa- 
tional process which would guide and 
inspire the labor movement to great 

heights, profounder vision and altimatly 
toward the liberation of the working 
masses from their present social and eco- 
nomic positions. There was an unmis- 
takable ideology pervading them. It was 
the cherished hope of expanding and con- 
solidating these aims and ideals whi¢ 

made possible that remarkable sien 
in the Spring of 1921. Within less than 
two months from the issuing of the call 


k } and without any funds whatsoever, about 


200 men and women journeyed to New 


York City from many states in order 10) 600.0.s0wcppetndesetutsetddsidrvrtiettdsetbttibédbtsibitsinbididib 


| WAGES FOR A LIFE OF TOIL 


help launch a more consolidated and in- 
vigorating movement of workers educa- 
tion. 

While I am not familiar with the pres- 
ent developments of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau, I note from the reports to 
the Boston Conference and to the last 
Convention of the A. F. of L. that under 


the guidance of the W. E. B. educational | 


committees had been instituted in prac- 
tically all of the states; that 270- local 
education committees had been appoint- 
ed by as many central labor unions: that, 


thanks to the generosity of the Carnegie 
} 


Corporation a W. E. B. press has been 
incorporated; that the budget of the 
Bureau amounts 
000 a year and that membership dues 
are paid by 52 national and international 
unions, 32 State Federations of Labor, 
68 Central Labor Unions and 360 local 
unions. This, I submit, is quite a for- 
midable list and a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 


to approximately $35,- | 





| it increased power and more intelligent | 
| guidance. But parallel with the growth) 


lation and industrialization, the mem- 


In 1927 it had a total 


3,000,000 and many members were so} 
only figuratively speaking. But what is| 
even of greater significance than the de- 
cline in the membership is the vanishing | 
leadership, the diminishing vitality and | 
the almost total absence of any pro- 
found philosophy capable of meeting 
present day emergencies—the very con- 
tributions workers education was to make. | 


Indeed, one of the most startling rev-| 
elations in this hasty stock-taking is | 
that side by side with the obvious spread | 
and growth of labor education, both la-| 
bor statesmanship and vision have been | 
conspicuous by their total absence. Not 
only has labor lost its power and pres- 
tige; not only has its leadership dwindled 
to the lowest level, not only have com-| 
pany unions spread toyan extent never | 





| dreamt of before, but the American | 
| labor movement has never before faced! 
| its fate with more equanimity, with less | 


resistance and with such utter compla-| 
cency as today. Even as sympathetic a 
student as Mr. Lindeman is forced to 
remark: “in fact, candor compels one 
to hesitate to speak of a workers’ edu-| 
cation and a labor movement in this! 
} country since a movement is presumed 
| to move.” | 
| During the past seven years American 
| industrialism let hardly a month slip 
| by without the proclamation of some | 
|new theory and some new discovery of 
| the blessings and virtues of capitalism. 
| During the same time American labor, 
when it did not go in reverse, has either 
| Stood still or has drifted from one un- 
} tenable position to another. At its best 
it has merely tried to imitate Amcrican 
industrial leadership along certain lines 
of business and financial activities. In 
the maze of new theories enunciated 
| by representatives of American industry, 
|I am not conscious of a single contribu- 
| tion which came from American labor | 
Industry in the United States has ex- 
panded beyond all expectations in the 
past decade; production has increased 
so enormously that thousands of workers 


| 


| 
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| and satisfaction in the reports of the 


The Failure of Workers’ Education “222 
The Movement Loses Sight of Its Aim 
“To Change the Social 


| er understanding of the more recent 
problems confronting American labor. It 
are being displaced from their jobs by| has sought guidance and understdndifig- 
the increasing productivitiy of maciin-| of the fundamental problems which have 
ery. Has any constructive suggestion] arisen in the past decade. Its confers 
of meeting this most important problem} ences have been both original atid fruit- 
been proposed by American labor? | ful and the very success of this @f- 

A Single Bright Spot | periment is a clear illustration of what 
It took industrial eaptains, such as| real workers education could have me&nt. 
Brookings and Henry Ford, tq discover| For its accomplishments have been def- 
the theory that increased purchasing pow- | gwd a ese My oe bec 
2 may as we ‘ 
er on the part of the workers makes for} Philadelphia Labor College & BOE jack 
Lever and Israel Mufson and these two 
are but Brookwood transplanted on Phil- 
adelphia soil. By producing Lever and 
Mufson and a number of other active 
workers like them Brookwood has shown 
the real significance and purposes of 
workers education. 





American labor leaders have been re-| 


New York Times to enlighten American | 


of the five day week. And they have) 
been happy to fall in line. There is a} 
growing problem of unemployment in | What Accomplishments? 

the United States. It took Governor, P * 

Smith and the Democratic Party to stress | on Wh bik te pres pipers 
this as a national issue. Let us hope} education since the war? Simply that 
American labor will also give considera- | we still wait to see what workers eam 
tion to this question now that it has) oation can really accomplish. Actord- 
become a public issue. There is the en-| ing to Mr. Lindeman. a study of the edits 
tire problem - eet insurance = the | tents of workers education classés re= 
insecurity of the merican workmen | _ . ‘ terested 
against the hazards of modern industry. | pag Berra ory +o boone Taal speak- 
The nation is awakening to these prob-| un der. 
lems, but the official American labor | = aan — a ety "7 eas 
movement still takes its cue not from | 2nens ‘oes hve and Hae own 
the workers’ educational movement but | answer can only be that of my friend 
from the National Civic Federation and Benjamin Stollberg. “Five years a@o 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurenee | Workers Education meant the education 
Co. There is the problem of the min- for working class leadership. Today, 
a J gg rt my we — “ia where in hell is the movement i 
ents itself with appedls for relief. O 9 large when 
yes, American labor has been busy fight- gaye hac ng eontcn’ saa 
ing labor injunctions for the past quar- are discussing cultural opportuntiies for 
tli he ps9 fic gpliner thar cg on wage earners, not workers’ education.” 

Indeed, in the whole realm of recent 
theories and industrial philosophies not | 
one new thought is discernible on the 
part of American labor. All it aspires to| (From the Republican Journal, Ogden- 
now is to the National Civic. Federation's ; burg, N. ¥.) 
ideal of cooperation between the work- Binghampton, Feb. 10—(AP) “A 
ers and employers. Instead of war or; Rath Tub for Every Minister and ®& 
eternal vigilance, it seeks eternal har-| clean Methodist Ministry”, is the sle- 
mony and profund peace and collabora-| gan of the Rev. George S. Counell, 
tion. All efforts are being exerted to| superintendent of the Binghaiibes 
convince the employer that it is to his | District of the Wyoming Episcopal 
benefit to recognize the labor union be-| Conference. 
cause it will pay him to do so. Through | The superintendent is urging all 
this cooperation productivity will be in-| pyral congregations toe install bath- 
creased, conflict eliminated and prosper-| sooms in their parsonages. Reporté 
ity will prevail. In return the new la-| show that only 13 congregations have 
bor leadership will see to it that the | failed thus far to comply with his 
prosperity and happiness shall remain request. 
unmolested by the malcontents and the| Superintendent Connell declares that 
pera 5 agendas of whatever degree of} he 2 to ie Se 

ae) } gr : 

In the entire field of workers’ educa-| Suis dae eehes of the conference yéar. 
tion, I can detect only one bright star, 
only one speck in the desolate firmament Who's who in Hoover? It’s the sami 
which is generally pointed to with pride| old hoodoo Big Business. 





The New Apostles 
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This steady growth and deevlopment, 


it seems to me, warrants us even at this 
early date to take stock of the meaning 
and significance of this expansion. While 


iod upon which to base definite con- 
clusions, seven years of drifting and 
dangerous procedure without stock-taking 
is by far too long a time. Such an ex- 
amination is imperative to the very ex- 
istence of any movement even as it is 
to an ordinary corporation. In the final 
analysis the only way to tell of the 
efficacy of a certain method is to look 
in the profit and loss column. If the 
balance is in red the stock holders must 
know that regardless of the wonderful 
theories of the superintendent or man- 
agment the methods simply did not work 
profitably. Let us then very briefly tak 
a look at the balance sheet of this great 
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This|. These necessary and practical alli- 
they believed was a deliberate attempt tc jances, Progessive Fatmer leaders tell 
wreck the organization at :he instigation |™e, preclude the possibility of any com- 
»f Minneapolis politicians and repre- |™unist “capture” of their organization, 
sentatives of big business He was re-|#nd imsure a speedy elimination of any 


moved from his position by the Board | Workers’ party influence that may ex- | 


of Directors and H. G. Teigtn was ap- | ‘St in the organization now. 
pointed to fill his place. } Next week I will conclude my series of 
Teigen is above suspicion. He was for | articles on the Progressive Farmers by 
yeats secretary of the Nonpartisan | deseribing their interesting political prin- 
League of North Dakota. Before that ciples, program and plans. 
a2 » i : . se be ~ 2, ok 


ee 


corporation, the American Labor move- 
ment. 


The Labor Movement Declines 

In 1920-21 when the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau was initiated, the American 
labor movement was at its peak; its 
membership was the highest on record; 
it had a prestige hitherto never at- 
tained and its growing power made it 


ee 


seven years’ may not be a sufficient per- | 





Cold weather is roughest on the 
are a group of aged workers who 


storm a few 


streets without an overcoat until charity took care 


of them. 


weeks ago in New York, 


48 in prosperous America have made a beginning af 
making provision for men and women grown 

in industry. So reactionary a group as the Ni 

Civic Federation fhas admitted that there are at 
least 2,000,000 aged Americans in poverty. 

| ists and honest progressives demand that thé stet 


aged poor. Here | 
during the snow- 
roamed the 


The United States has the distinction of being one | take care of its men and women who have’ 


of the three large countries in the world without any 
| System of pensions for the aged. The other two coun- 
tries are China and India, Only six stated “6f the | Berger, 


their youth in industry, 
pensions. Toward this 




















By M. Philips Price 

‘this article Comrade Price 
d his story of the life of 
Balabanoff, veteran Italian 
leader who was the first 
of the Communist Inter- 
The first two articles ap- 
in The New Leader under 
EMBehind the Scenes of Two 
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WHE economic and ideological blockade 
Russia now began in earnest. An- 
] off’s work for the re- 
blishment of the International was 
the time almost impossible. 
" “£ looked around greedily for some 
; of activity. But I came up 
st unexpected hindrances. No one 
ed to give me any work to do in 
ne land of the Revolution. One felt 
| existence of hierarchy above, which 
thad never thought possible. It was 
‘all a question of rank and name. Ev- 
ery attempt to offer your services as a 
comrade in arms was looked upon as 
false modesty by a new bureaucracy in 
the making... . I was first offered the 
task of acting as secretary to the Rus- 
sian Women’s Organisation in place of 
Madame Kollontay. ... After a time, 
‘however, I saw that this was only a 
to get rid of Kollontay and put 
in her place, so I refused.” 
_ With the help of Lenin, who was al- 
.@ sympathetic friend to her, she 
in contact with Rakowsky, the 
of Ukrainian Soviet Government, 
: took her with him to the Ukraine, 
where she worked in the Commissariat 
Foreign Affairs. She was recalled 
to Moscow by telegram, for in the mean- 
time some representatives of Socialist 
Parties in Western and Central Europe 


had succeeded in breaking through the 
miocnsde” and getting into Russia. It 


was at once decided to have a confer- 
‘ence of these delegates to see what should 
be doné ‘to reconstitute the Internation- 
al. Balabdnoff, as secretary of the Zim- 
mervald “Commission, which had kept 
the flag ‘of International Socialism fly- 
ing d fring the war until her expulsion 
from Switzerland and till the blockade 
of Russia, was wanted in-Moscow. This 
’ 4s her description of what happened, and 
it is fhteresting, as it is an account of 
' the Way in which the Third or Com- 
munist ‘International came into being. 
“Tr three days we reached Moscow and 
found ‘the’ conference already begun. But 
with ffie exception of a few comrades 
who got through from Germany, 
it cofisisted mostly of former prisoners 
of wat’ Who were in Russia... . The 
“geome PY regard this conference as 
an bly for constituting a new In- 
ternational was at first rejected by all. 
The German delegates. were especially 
energetic in demanting the rejection of 
this ddea,'. But then there arose an 
Austrian ‘comrade who had been living 
some -timie in. Russia and had become a 
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pressignable man, a printer by trade. 


thusiasm for the Russian revolution 
among, the European masses. His speech 
ended.in a demand to found immedi- 
ately a- new International. It is typical 
of what has. happened since that in the 
newly-founded Communist International 
he, who:was largely instrumental in see- 
ing it:born, the enthusiastic Austrian 
comrade, has now left its ranks and has 
returned to his printer’s trade and, like | 
so many others who have remained true 
to the original ideas of the new Inter- 
national, has refused to co-operate with 
those who have abused their trust... .” 


In a fiery speech he spoke of the en- N 


“The Bolsheviks Have Undermined the Masses 
In the Coming of Socialism,” Balabanoff. Writes 


Confidence | 











cow now was persuaded that the old | done without Comrade X, one of the most 
Second International was dead. It had | able and devoted of the old Bolshevik 
failed to function since the disaster of| guard, who was at the head of this 
August, 1914. Yet now of all times when | bureau. . 
a revolutionary Government was in pow- se * +599 
er in Russia, and the sufferings of the | The Policy of Splits FE 
working masses were greatest, there was| “Later the question arose on ad mo 
urgent need for an International. | ecutive of the International of iro 
|mber of delegates which should appear 

The Russian Communist leaders poe at the next Congress. The matter was 
determined to put all their best effort! os no very great importance, hut when 
into the new International and to attract) | simerence of opinion developed between 
all the live elements of the West European | me and Zinoviv, as to the number which 
Socialist movements towards it. The idea | we thought desirable, Zinoviev wrote a 
was widespread too in Russia that with-| note and handed it to a neighbor of mine, 
out an extension of the revolution in| asking him why I insisted on this num- 
Europe, Russia could not hold out alone. | I was not just why, but what was 
It is obvious that the best elements in| my object. This was the whole nature 
Russia should have taken over the control | of this ne who saw an ulterior motive 
aged gees peo Sagi ecmpmingayong | everything. He could not conceive 
if it was going to be a success. But,| that anyone wanted to get at facts from 
unfortunately, Lenin and the other big) on objective point of view, everything 
Russian Communist leaders were too busy | must be done for a personal object and 
with the work of the difficulties and! s) the attainment of this object any 
dangers that surrounded it, organizing | ethod is justifiable. If was on the 
the Red Army, feeding the masses, fight-/},<:, of these principles that the first 
ing hunger and placating the peasants,| 5, ..iqent of the Communist International 
to pay much attention to the detail work) (14.6 nis people to work with him. 
of the new International. So Balabanoff | “Only when this is realised can it be 
went to her new task with the blessing | 1 gerstood why the wrong appointments 
of Lenin, but with no gurantee that the) Jere always made, why the policy was 
colleagues she would have to work with | ¢,nowed of attempting to split the other 
would be equal to their task or indeed European Socialist parties, in order to 
would have to work with would be! est the movements there controlled by 
equal to their task or indeed would have! interior, unimportant, morally corrupt 
the least idea of how the European S0-| tynes of persons. On the other hand 
|cialist Movement was to be attracted | those who are the- most capable of 
towards the new International. | leading a workingclass movement, those 

She was appointed secretary of the! who had the real interest of the Russian 
, International. _ | revolution at heart were eliminated, be- 
| “On the following day,” she writes,| cause their honest devotion to the cause 
“I heard Zinoviv had been appointed its| of the revolution and the experience and 
chairman. This did not arouse my in-| confidence which they enjoyed among the 
| terest particularly, except that I had | masses made them enemies of such 
| heard the rumor that he had been re-| methods and systems as he was deter- 
lieved of his post as President of the| mined to build up. Consequently the 
| Petrograd Soviet, because the workers) honest ones were only used as decora- 
| there were very dissatisfied with him, | tions. Their name, influence, and author- 
;and one wanted to compensate him by ity was to be placed at the disposal of the 
| putting him in where he would be less Communist International, but never were 
| harmful. But already in the first days they to have the least control over policy 
|}of my work with him I began to feel) or insight into the activities of the lead- 
that something was wrong. | ing clique. 

“Before the founding of the Com- | “Foreign Socialists, of course, can, with 
munist International there was a small | difficulty, see through these machina- 
; bureau in Moscow for keeping up the| tions. Many of these foreign comrades 
connections with other European move- | were content to occupy an 
ments and circumventing the blockade,| honorary post on the Communist Inter- 
| Zinoviv's first act was to suppress this| national, because their sojourn in the 
bureau. Everything was to be swallowed | land of the revolution set them in such 











ly thought they would help Russia by 
occupying a decorative post on the In- 
ternational. But they.were quite ignor- 
and of the fact-that they were covering 
with their names and authority. deeds 
which they would never have counten- 
anced in their relations with their com- 
rades in their “ewn country. 
When, however, on@.of the foreign com- 
rades began, as they ‘sometimes did,’ to 
demand an insight into these activities 
or to object to certain methods, Zinoviev 


by giving them some new and more luc- 
rative office; or if this did not succeed, 
they were dubbed as counter revolution- 
aries and Social Democrats, they were 
deprived of all their offices, and the whole 
appartus of espionage and denuncia- 
tion was let loose on them. 


The Honest Resolutionists Leave 

“So it happens that nearly all the 
honest revolutionaries of different lands, 
who joined soon after the founding of 
the Communist International, have now 
left its ranks altogether. It is the system 
which is set up by the leaders which 
excludes all possibility of combating the 


of the organization. 


ical background can one understand how 
it is possible for a very small clique to 
stultify a great movement which had im- 
mense possibilities and to which, in spite 
of all, the future belorigs, ‘It is an empty 
phrase that methods.must not be con- 
founded with objects. ..But who is it for 
whom methods have become objects in 
themselves ? How. is it when those who 
control the methods, autocratically con- 
trol the resources of the State and wield 
the most dangerous weapon by the most 
unscrupulous use of money and subsidies 
and so get into their power human beings 
who become creatures of their will? It 
is true no International can exist which 
does not have a certain degree of dis- 
cipline and power to enforce its decisions, 
but in order to attain that end the de- 
cisions must be made by free discussion 
of all and by general agreement or ma- 
jority vote. But a$‘it is with the Com- 
munist International now, it would be 
more honest to say that the leader of 
| the Ryssian Communist movement is algo 
the controller of the policy of the Inter- 
national. 

|. . . “A small group carries out all 





scandalous state-of affairs in the inside 


at once began an attempt to quiet them}. 


; r 
“Only when one knows the psycholog- 


munist parties outside Russia blindly and 
without any discrimination of their own. 
These are people who have not belonged 
to the movement for long, have no idea 
of a world outlook, are mostly products 
of the war and the after-war period, who 
value in the Russian Revolution only its 
military success and only value it and 
its leaders which are to be blindly obeyed. 
é “The whole thing is run 
from Moscow, not only because the 
money comes from there but because 
all the confidential agents come 
from there who give the orders about 
and. tactics and hand out 
the money accordingly. It is no ac- 
cident that the people who become 
these confidential agents are not pe- 
ople with broad outlooks and ideas, 
but are largely chosen (and this is 
partly explained by the state of 
blockade under which Russia has so 
long suffered) by their ability to cross 
frontiers illegally and to elude the 
policy of the capitalist lands. They 
have learnt the art of deceit and ly- 
ing, not in the struggle against 
Tsarism but in carrying out the in- 
structions of the mighty Zinoviev. 


Why Communism Failed 

The internal decay of all Communist 
Parties in Europe shows only too clearly 
the end to which the way of unscrupu- 
lousness in the use of methods leads. 
P One can call forth no mass move- 
ment, if one looks upon the masses only 
as instruments in a game, and if one tries 
to influence them by inferior types of 
persons who are only carrying out their 
instructions. sent from abroad, because 
that is their only means of livelihood. 
Under such leadership the masses lose 
confidence in you and in themselves. 

° “The literature which is issued 
by the Communist Parties of Europe by 
order from the all mighty powers in 
Moscow is of the type the least likely 
to have any real‘effect among the masses. 
It is not by the broadcasting of these 
which, when they are written in a peri- 
odical by some learned Marxist, are of 
value, and are read with interest by those 
concerned, that the masses can be edu- 


thad 





cated to action, any more than by vulgar | 


polemics and personal attacks, with which 
this literature is crammed. . 

“In Moscow the tactics of the con- 
fidential agents are laid down, and they 





act not only behind the backs of the 


up in the International. This was to be! a state of enthusiasm that they honest+! Moscow executives ‘decisions in the Com-' members of the party, but behind the 


backs of the leaders even. If then some 
revolutionary action, organized by this 
agent, fails and ends in bloody defeat, 
the leaders, who probably knew nothing 
about it till it was started, are disavowed, 
and all responsibility thrown on them. 
They are denounced as traitors and 
Social Democrats and new ones elected 
in their place, who in their turn are 
expected to be pliable elements in the 
agents’ hands. For the creation 
of a class consciousness among the mas- 
ses, social and economic conditions are 
the determining factor. For the creation 
of an influential political party prestige 
is all important. Nothing damages the 
prestige of a party more than lies and 
intrigues. 

“The tragedy of contemporary Social- 
ism is that the Second International de- 
stroyed not only its own work, but also 
undermined the confidence of the mas- 
ses in the world emancipating idea of 
Socialism; the Communist International, 
on the other hand, has not only under- 
mined the belief of the masses in revo- 
lutionary action of any kind, but has 
severely damaged the prestige of the Rus- 
sian revolution and weakened the belief 
of the workers in the release of mankind 
| from capitalist slavery. “Before the break- 
down of the Communist International was 
as apparent as it is to-day, the more 
naive and honest of the foreigners, who 
sympathised with it and even belonged 
to it, tried to explain away this state of 
affairs by attributing it to the lack of in- 
formation of the Russian leaders of af- 
fairs outside Russia. With tragic simi- 
larity they have all abandoned their 
hopes. They went to Moscow to inform, 
but had-at last to realise that the system 
was the cause and that was what they 
were up against. They were compelled 
to see that it was not information from 
abroad that was wanted. Reports from 
abroad of a certain kind were wanted. 
Everything else was rejected as “Social 
Democratic.” The confidential and irres- 
ponsible agents are sent abroad in order 
to send back reports of the type that 
are wanted by the Russian leaders. As 
long as the leadership of the Communist 
International is in the hands of the 
present persons, there will be no sound 
Communist movement abroad.” 


Steering Committee, Formed 

Balabanoff then describes in consider- 
able detail her own experiences as secre- 
tary of the Communist International. 








THE NEW RACE 


Perfect Products. Discovered 


, could have remembered McKinley, As 
By Raymond Fuller they hung upon the speaker’s words, their 


EITHER of our firms would stand | gaze was as keen as a blooded pointer’s. 
for it. —Men of keen judgment, smoking out 
Our 1928 “Light-running Dachshund | the facts, I thought. And their clothes 
Eight” personalities may when fully | were such dreams as a style-creator 
warmed up exhibit certain trifling de-| might have dreamed after having just 
fects, but flooding the carburetor is not | bought a Stock Exchange seat at a new 
one of them, Though we are equipped | high. 
with 4-wheel brakes, we seldom need No one hindering, we slipped into 
them, and though accessoried with Un-| seats beside the door. So rapt were we 
breakable Glass horn-rims, flexible pho- | in our contemplation of these demi-gods 
phogen-steel handshakers, and laminat- | that I may tell you we noticed then not 
ed underslung shoulderblades, we look /a word the speaker was saying. Though 
not upon the high-test stuff when it is | we were surrounded by the audience there 
pink. That’s that. was not one bodily odor to be detected, 
What we saw, we beheld. That no one | and not the slightest trace of halitosis 











































“That a new International had to be 
formed, that it had already been formed 
in Zimmervald and was being further de-| 
veloped in this conference in Moscow, | 
mo one was clearer about than I was. 
All that was wanted now was a compre- 
hensive organisation to function for this 
mew International. And where else but 
fm Russia, where the fundamental ideas 
of Zimmervald were being put into prac- 
tice, should the home of this Interna- 
tional be. Only the question of the op- 
portune moment was doubtful, but when 
this was decided by the speech of the 
Austrian. comrade, I felt it my duty to 
support it in the name of the original 
Zimmervald Commission. .. . I declared 
that although the blockade of Russia 

Prevented me from consulting the Zim- 
-Mervald groups in Europe, I felt I could 
4 speak in their name and join up with 
the n W International in Moscow. Zim- 
»~mervaid.had done its duty. It had dur- 
ing the. war held aloft the banner of 
the proletarian International and en-| 
\ the masses to the fight for So- | 
Clalism...The time had come when Zim-| 
Mmervald could go.” 

When.the conference was over Bal-| 
@banoff ‘thought of returning to the | 
Ukraine,.to continue her work in the| 
Foreign. Commisariat there. But both 
Lenin and Trotsky persuaded her to| 
stay ip. Moscow, on the ground that her| 
knowl of the European Socialist) 
movement. would be invaluable to the| 
new International. 


else has reported in anything like it, | tainted the Muriel-scented air. On those 
means nothing to me nor, I am sure, to | commanding faces neither ache nor worry 
Jones. We just discovered something— | had wrought a sign. 
same as, well, Eve. “Thoroughbreds, by gad!” muttered 
We were stopping at the Chief Os-| Jones in my ear. “Thoroughbreds if I 
ceola Hotel in Jacksonville with our jever saw ‘them.” 
spring samples. Quite by change, hap-| ll seemed to radiate in a subtle though 
pening to meet in the lobby near the |compelling aura that undefinable sense 
entrance to Ye Toothsomme Cookie Jar, | of Pep which only a lifelong diet of the 
we improve the shining hours between | Right Sort of breakfasts could have im- 
dinner and midnight “talking-it busi- | parted. Here and there the half-parted 
ness” together over Sally Lunns and but- | red-blooded lips that drank in the wis- 
termilk. At the zero hours, there being | dom pouring out to them, gleamed pearly 
no reasqgn why we should’nt, we whim- teeth without a film. What matter, I 
med to walk up the three flights rather | ciaptellinds if our busy modern life be a 
than inconvenience the elevator boy who | round of choosey food and’ crunchless 
was reading. That’s why it happened 'manna, these teeth have defted pink- 
that on the mezzanine, passing one of | toothbrush and Black Plague Pyorrhea! 
the hostelry’s convention rooms and see- | Science is great; there is no god but 
ing the doors ajar, we paused to peek in. | Science! I calculated their dietetic stand- 
There were perhaps 300 men (and aj|bys. Obviusly they “ate more bread”, 
few women) inside whom a speaker was | ditto apples, ice cream, raisins, sun-shot 
spieling at from the farther end. Nothing | oranges, and, of course, yeast. 
unusual. I started on. But Jones pluck-| That matchless conversations must flow 
ed the sleeve of my Kuppenheimer and | from those lips! Scraps of the world’s 
whispered “Look!” His face was a start-/| best poetry, epigrams of the ancients, 


led white. |thoughts from the Great Thinkers. 
“Who ... who are these people!” he| French as the French use it, German as 
gasped. the Germans say it. I glanced at some 


I peered again thru the smoke startif- |of the faultlessly shod feet within my 
ied atmosphere.—I never had seen such | vision. Corns could be to such extremi- 
a gathering in my life ties only academic allusions, and pro- 

Splendid creatures, cleancut as cameos, | stituted arches would be to them an ar- 
complexions like schoolgirls, heads of | chitecture-base as the cloven hoof. 
hair such as Tonsor himself might have| These reflections actually took but a 
carried—and not a bald-pate nor a gray.|few seconds to make. Inevitably the 
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From a Woodcut by Franz Masereel 





| beings be listening to, save the ultimate 
| words of genius and success? I caught 
such names as Seneca, Mareus Aurelius, 
| Confucius, Elbert Hubbard, . Buddha, 
| Guest, Roosevelt. Divining my effort, a 
gentleman at my right slipped into my 
| hand a marked program and a‘ cigarette. 
|‘From Menes To Mencken’ was the to- 
|pic. As for the cigarette, I demurred, 
| whispering, “My throat... “Ah,” 
pono smiled my courteous friend, 
“Belasco, Jenny Lind, Grover Whalen and 
| Kreisler also have throats”—and he snap- 
ped on his pocket lighter,—‘these are 
| Stoutmother Cigarettes.” 

Through the haze I finally made out 
a triumphant placard near the speaker’s 
platform. “Conversations with our dele- 
gates show that 189 out of 202 use and 
prefer Nutmeg Facial Soap!” it read. 
| There were other placards, too, which I 
|could not decipher. 

More mystified than ever, I gave it up 
}and, nudging Jones, crept out. “I must 
| find out, Jones, Oh, I must.” And we 
| stepped down again to the lobby to scan 
the daily bulletin board. It was there 
in gilt lettering: “Annual Convention Of 
| Associated Advertising Agencies Of Am- 
|erica.” And below it the motto: ‘Pro- 
| gress, Education, Truth!.... ‘We Be- 


Everyone in Mos-| Not a man over 35, not a woman who | question arose: What words could sh [lieve What We Say!’ 


DICTATORS 


Why They 


By Morris Boschwitz 


ICTATORSHIP is not big, great or 
grand, but pretentious, corruptible 
and small. It flies in the teeth of all 
historical precedent, directing its lead- 
ing spirits to the precipice of death. The 
dictator clothes himself in a garb of 
power and rules his dynasty without let 
or hindrance. Sooner or later must come 
the dreaded moment when the power of 
enforced greatness Slips from the des- 
pot’s hands, and lo and behold!, the 
crass, material power that was is no 
more. 
Maximilian Robespierre and Benito 


| Mussolini stand out in relief in their 


roles as dictators. The former lived at a 
time when revolution was the order of 
the day. France was about to put its 
king to death. Robespierre appeared 
upon the scene at this time, loudly pro- 
claiming the necessity for revolutionary 
dictatorship. Not content with merely 
urging upon the public mind the death 
of the royal element, he filled his retain- 
ers with violent hostility toward every 
form of opposition. ‘Death to the Trait- 
ors of the Revolutionary Cause” was the 
outcry of this man and his cohorts. He 
sent the king, Danton and numerous 
other pesky individuals to their doom. 
In one of his speeches he said “the news- 
paper writers who desire to contaminate 
public opinion need their mouths stopped 
for them.” In his ardor for the revo- 
lutionary cause he cruelly sacrificed hu- 
man hostages. Robespierre did not seek 
to play the role of tyrant. In fact he 
was filled with the profound conviction 
of a French Republic, and of liberating 
the French peasantry from the bondage 
which hereditary monarchy consigned 
it to. Not gross mammon but the fine 
precepts of social justice inspired him. 
But he essayed the impossible. He could 
not carry on a struggle of such stu- 
pendous magnitude without falling a prey 
to the lust for power. The maelstrom of 
the revolution swirled him about in a 
labyrinth of mutations and social changes. 
Fire and sword he repelled with blood 





and decimation. He created the Revolu- 


Never Last 


tionary, Tribunal that was destined to 
send him to the guillotine. The;snare 
for others unrelentingly snatched him 
as a victim. 

Thus ended the career of a man-whose 
life was spent, in the main, to free the 
French people from monarchical despot- 
ism, but who was altogether free from 
personal passion. 

Since the war a demagogue of a, differ- 
ent type has ‘usurped the power of dic- 
tatorship in war-ridden Italy. He has 
learned nothing from French history. 
Swayed solely by personal ambition he 
seeks nothing but personal glory. Like 
Robespierre he has quelled every agency 
of opposition, even resorting to murder, 
rapine and assassination. Mateotti, the 
Italian Socialist Deputy, was thus sacri- 
ficed to make this self-imposed oligarch 
doubly secure. But alas the events which 
made him will undo him. Pomp and 
vainglory are like burnished metals. Use 
despoils them of their glittering sheen. 
What is left is the sullied, tarnished alloy. 


New York State 
Buffalo’s Delegates 


Secretary Schnabel of Local Buffalo, 
has advised the State Office that James 
Battistoni has been chosen to represent 
the 10th, or Erie County District, as 
delegate to the National Convention of 
the Socialist Party. Charles H. Roth 
is the alternate. Local Buffalo is ar- 
ranging to have Esther Friedman speak 
at a meeting in Elmwood Music Hall on 
the 22nd. 

State Secretary Merrill has advised 
such locals as have not designated can- 
didates for party position to be voted on 
at the spring primary to take measures 
to have names written in on the primary 
ballot on April 3rd. The State Secre- 
tary announces that suggestions should 





Lenin and Trotsky persuaded her original- 
ly to give up her work in the Ukraine 
an dcome to Moscow and be secretary 
to the new International. But soon after 
Zinoviev, who had been relieved of his 
job in Petrograd, because of his unpopu- 
larity there, became President of the In- 
ternational and began to intrigue against 
her. She was ordered to go back to the 
Ukraine to work there, and someone -was 
put in her place as secretary who had 
never had any experience of the Socialist 
movements outside Russia. 

A special committee was created in- 

side the Executive of the Internation- 

al which was charged with the task 
of seeing that the International car- 
ried out. the decisions of the Russian 

Communist Party. This was done 

during her absence in the Ukraine, 

and when she was compelled to re- 
turn te Moscow, owing to the fact 
that the Denikin Whites were invad- 
ing the country in the summer of 

1919, she found that all this had 

been done behind her back. 

When she protested that the con- 
fidence of the West European Socialist 
Parties would not be won by honey- 
combing the International with com- 
mittees of the Russian Communist Party 
or by filling these committees with in- 
experienced instruments of Zinoviev, she 
was told that she could go on a holiday 
on account of her “health.” She appealed 
to Lenin who managed to put Zinoviev 
in his place again. But as she was on 
the point of taking up her work again 
as secretary and of preparing for the 
reception ‘of the Italian and British 
Labor delegations, which were just now 
coming to Russia, following the relaxa- 
tion of the blackade, she received a notice 
to the effect that the International was 
sending her on a long journey to Turkes- 
tan and Central Asia to carry on Com- 
munist. agitation among the Moham- 
medans. She had never been in the East 
in her llife, spoke none of the languages 
and knew nothing about the movements 
and traditions of the people. The plot 
was clear. She was to be got out of the 
way, because she knew something about 
conditions in the West and especially 
about Italy, and if she: was in Moscow 
she might spoil Zinoviev’s plan of splitting 
the West European Socialist movements. 
After much trouble she managed to get 
this new intrigue of Zinoviev’s quashed, 
only to hear that he had revenged himself 
on her by formally dismissing her from 
her post as secretary to the International. 
After a while she was, however, as com- 
pensation, ‘appointed as member of the 
Executive.’ 

Spying on the Visitors 

The British and Italian Labor delega~ 
tions came to Russia in the summer of 
1920. . About, the. British delegation Bal- 
abanoff says that- most of them really 
were sympathetic towards Soviet Russia. 
“They understoed the heroic struggle she 
was .making and the sufferings she was 
undergoing for the great idea of prole- 
tarian emancipation... Among this type 
she includes men like Tom Shaw, Ben 
Turner, Clifford Allen, and Wallhead. 
But all of them have been more or less 
estranged, by the demagogy of the leaders 
of the Communist International.” Mrs. 
Snowden, however, she puts into another 
category of those who were far more in- 
terested in the fate of the church, of 
the clergy, and.of the Tsarist nobility 
than in the conditions of the Russian 
workers and peasants. 

But it was with the Italian delegation 
that Balabanoff had the most to do. 
She managed to get herself appointed 
as guide to the Italian Socialist Party 
delegation, her former colleagues. Soon 
she became aware of the fact that Zino- 
viev had appointed a young Russian Com- 
munist who had no knowledge of Italian 
or of the Italian movement as “assistant” 
to her but really as spy for himself. He 
was to report to the Executive of the 
International about the doings and im- 
pressions of the Italiams, and not she. 

“On the report of an agent of the Rus- 
sian Party, who had had no experience 
of the Italians, the splitting of the Italian 
party was to be prepared behind the backs 
of everyone by intrigues and corruption. 
On one thing I was clear, that I was not 
going to play a double role towards the 
Italian comrades or act behind their 
backs.” 

The Italians left Russia and Serrati 
insisted on his policy of not splitting the 
Left Wing from the Right Wing in the 
Italian Socialist Party. The time might 
come when this would be necessary, he 
said, but if it happened now, it would 
only assist the Italian reaction. Then 
came the attempts to occupy Italian 
factories. At first the Communist lead- 





be made to the State Office for oo | 
dates to be nominated by the official 
State Committee for electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President for the Socialist 
Party. Suggestions will be transmitted | 
to the State Committee. Forty-five elec- | 
tors are to be chosen. Candidates for | 
electors can run for public office at the | 
same time. | 

The National Convention Agenda was | 
discussed at the last meeting of Local | 
Schenectady, but no action was taken to | 
instruct the delegate from the Schenec- | 





tady District. : 


ers expressed to Balabanoff grave doubt 
as to the wisdom of this step. As soon, 
however, as the Italian workers were 
defeated and Mussolini triumphant, the 
Russians began a wild attack on the 
Socialist leaders for not having done 
more thoroughly the very thing which 
they themselves expressed some doubts 
about the wisdom of. Could demagogy 
go further? The Italian Communist 
(Continued from page 5) 














National , 


Readers in unorganized communi- 
ties desiring information on how to 
lecal divisions of the Social- 

ist may obtain instructions, 
leaflets, charter applications, mem- 
ecards, application cards and 
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Na- | 
2653 | 


Henry, 
Secretary, 
Boulevard, Chicago, 
Information regarding | 
speakers, literature, platforms, etc., | 

may be obtained from the National 
i Office. | 


Kansas 


Ross Magill, State Secretary, has 
that it can be done. Another | 
report shows he has added twen- 
ity-five more members to the party, sold | 
@umber of “Walls and Bars” and other | 

: : - whan out a considerable 

y and taking care of 

This kind of work can 
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| old 
again. 


|to help the National Office in its effort | 


| ers. 


te in twenty other states that | ists in 
ftion, ‘The organized states | ed 


Maine 
Comrade Wendell F. Farrington of 
Livermore Falls has consented to put 
up a ticket and do organization and 
campaign work in Maine. Comrades 
who will help are urged to write at once 
* the district office. 


Massachusetts 


Lewis’ Speaking Dates 
Wednesday, March 7, Worcester Cen- 
tral Labor Union. Subject “Unemploy- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance.” 
Friday, March 9, at Wellesley Forum, 
Subject, 


Nevada 


Carson City livens up again. Seven | 
comrades send in their contribution to 
help organize in the weak states. The 
timers in Nevada are on the job 


Texas 


State Secretary Taylor sends for more 
dues stamps and forwards contributions | 


to organize other states. They also re- 
port an increased membership, most new 
members coming from the railroad work- | 
| Wellesley College at 4:30 p.m. 
|The Socialist Campaign Issues. 

Sunday, March 11, Branch 1, Indepen- 
dent Workmen’s Circle, 62 Chambers St., 
Boston, at 12:00 o’clock. Subject “Un- 


r Ts es 
West Virginia 
Comrade Higgins, State Secretary, re- 
ports a number of new members and re-| 
peats his previous statement that the 
Party will be well organized before he is/| 
through. | 


Rhode Island 


An effort will be made to put up a h 
state and national ticket. Any Social- Sunday, March 18, Fitchburg Local, 
the district who will help are ask-| “Unemployment and Unemployment In- 
to write to the District Office, 21 Es- | surance.” 
street, Boston, Mass. 


ance. 
Monday, March 12, at 2:30 p.m. Inter- 
denominational Ministers Alliance, 454 
Massachusetts avenue. Subject “The 
Economic Basis for Brotherhood”. 


employment and Unemployment Insur- | 


,6 Byron street, Boston, at 4:00 p.m. Sub- 
| ject, "The Economic Basis for Brother- 
hood”. 
Te J 
Wisconsin 

| The Socialists of Milwaukee are now 
|in the midst of their city campaign, but 
|the West Side Woman’s Branch remem- 
| bers the work of the National Organiza- 
}tion and sends in $25, 


. 
Indiana 
The State Secretary of Indiana again 
reports increased enthusiasm; more old 
time mebers becoming active again and 
| paying dues; more new members affiliat- 


jing with the party. An organization 
|campaign through letter writing is be- 
ing kept ub. 

Montana 


Local Whitefish of that city met on 
| March 1 and made preliminary arrange- 
}ments to have a full'city ticket for the 
; election that takes .pla¢e on the first 
| Monday in April. 

There will be a conference of Social- 
ists at Miles City im the future, 





making plans for a county fention. to 
May 38. 


Sunday, March 25, Community Youth, ‘be held 


. 
Pennsylvania 

Last week we reported $25 collected 
for the National Office by Anton Zornik 
of Herminie and now he sends another 
list of names accompanied with $23, a 
total of $47 from this hustler to date. 
Go thou and do likewise. 

Local York is reviving and will put up 
a lively campaign. 

Pottstown 

Local Pottstown has held two excellent 
propaganda meetings and is getting in- 
to its stride of former years. Councilman 
James H. Maurer of Reading will lecture 
on “What I Saw in Russia” in Potts- 
town on March 11. 

Reading 

The borough of Shillington has been 
granted a charter by Local Berks Coun- 
ty and the new branch starts with 23 
members. The branch will meet each 
Tuesday evening at 141 East Elm street 
and sympathisers in this locality are in- 
vited to attend the meetings. 


4 To Greate Se 
uest for a pu meeting 
caltar ek teed ipcetved 
ber of the Socialist party 
town. Local Berks is 
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sentiment exists in Gibraltar which will 
make the organization a party branch 
there an easy matter. Gibraltar was the 
seat of a party organization several years | 
ago and the request.for organization will | 
be given attention as soon as possible. | 


Oklahoma 


New members are being added to the 
list with every day’s mail which makes | 
us feel confident that Oklahoma will con- 
tinue to develop in a Socialist way un- | 
til it will be one of the best organized 
states in the union. The State Con- 
vention called for March 10 at Ok- 
lahoma City, in Musicians’ Hall, 219 1-2) 
North Broadway, will be well attended. 

| 


New York City 


Delegates to the National Convention | 





| 












| bailo 






All branches in the five counties of | 
New York City now have their quota of | 
4the election of delegates to the 
onvention. “Jt is essential that 

be ‘voted: upon at the next 







reports to the City Office no later than 
March 26. 
= ti! Theatre Party 

Socialists of Greater New York should 
reserve Wednesday evening, March 28 
for a Theatre Party at the Republic The- 
atre. The entire house is engaged and 
the play is “Porgy”, the most suc- 
cessful production of the Theatre Guild 
in many seasons. Seats range from 
$1.10 to $3.85. Choice seats can be ob- 
tained at. the City Office, 7 East 15th 
Street, or at branch and county offices. 


| Those desiring to be present are urged 


to get thelr tickets now. 
General Party Meeting 
A meeting of the membershop of Lo- 
cal New York City is being called for 
Wednesday evening, March 14. The 


| principal order of business will be the 
| report of the recently organized Commit- 


tee of 100 and a discussion of matters 
pertaining to the National Convention 
and Campaign. The Committee of 100 
has divided’ its forces into many sub- 
committees and several of' these are al- 
ready actively at ae. The reports of 
the Chelmer, mthese committees will 
be the Fc ecumion and action, 
(Continued on page 
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ISABEL, A PONEY, 
AND BILDAD 








“ 


T'S been quite a while since we have said anything 
in this column about Isabel, our black cat. We have 
held back details as to her private life because we were 
afraid she would get too conceited about all this 
publicity. 





She has been high-catting her daughter Funnyface, 
her granddaughter The Bear, and her grandson Jacob 
Panken ever since her picturé appeared in the New 
Leader. 





In fact, she hardly ever passes The Bear without 
attempting to sly-rap her, as they say in our better 
sporting circles. She leaves Jacob pretty much alone, 
as he is growing into a great big enormous cat these 
days. He would be a tough customer if he ever got 
really mad. Fortunately, however, his disposition is 
quite sunny, and when Isabel spits at him in transit, 
he merely gives her an inquiring look and goes on his 
way. 


On a sunny day of last week, the windows in our 
home were open, and through them Isabel must have 
caught the first faint hints of approaching spring. 
At all events,-much to-everyone’s amazement, she 
rushed up and down the house with a strange lum- 
bering gallop that was evidently an attempt to re- 
capture the first fine careless rapture of her kitten 
days. When you figure that the old lady is going 
on ten years of age, and that that is equivalent 
to about ninety in a human, you must realize that 
these rejuvenated performances are a very surprising 
thing. Will Durant said recently that no one could 
really know the passion of love after thirty; but we 
wish he could be around when Isabel glimpses from 
her airy perch on the window-sill in the third floor 
a rather rakish Maltese gentleman who lives in the 
yard below. 


She was very much interested to read about the 
talking dog, and became quite snippy about the whole 
business. “Just like an old dog!’”’ she remarked scorn- 
fully, “to go around talking his head off when every- 
one knows that the chief charm of animals is their 
persistent silence. Now I suppose we'll have singing 
eats sitting up nights smoking Lucky Strikes for 
their throats’ sake, and guinea-hens will be giving con- 
certs, and horses making political speeches.” 


Isabel, you see, once knew a pony in Wilton, Con- 
necticut, who could tell time by pawing on the 
ground, She didn’t see much in this. After all, she 
figured what is time to a pony in Wilton, Con- 
necticut? All you need to know about time is the 
hour of the arrival of the chopped meat from the 
butcher, and if you are a vegetarian like this’ Con- 
necticut pony, even that happy event has no signifi- 
cance, 


Vegetarianism is another subject upon which Isabel 
has decided views. Even milk fails to interest her 
much these days, and she frequently attempts to shut 
the: door of the icebox when someone goes there for 
a miik-bottle. 


In ‘this. respect we are with her. To us, nothing 
is much more uninteresting in a world not particularly 
crammed with interesting things or people than a 
vegetable dinner. We know that it is very good and 
healthy, and that we would lose our emerging waist- 
line, and might even get to look like an Arrow Collar 
athlete, if we went around nibbling lettuce. Rabbits 
we understand, thrive famously on such a diet. But 
the. world is well supplied with rabbits, and red juicy 
steaks are far more appealing to us than any amount 
of garden truck. 

We lately visited one of these health fiends, and 
from our standpoint the entire visit was an utter 
flop. He looked very gloomy as we smoked a cigar- 
ette before breakfast, but with these health johnnies, 
breakfast is so trivial an affair that you can smoke be- 
fore and after, and yearn for what is not. Not coffee 
for example. An imitation thing that must have given 
its first name to Battle Creek. Then a greenish mess 
in a big bowl, some sort of salad. And our idea of 
anything to eat before nine-o’clock in the morning 
hardly embraces salad. Of course, as he pointed out, 
it is very convenient to be able to grouse around the 
back yard and root up your meals in the manner of 
Bildad the Shuhite, or whoever was the gentleman 
that was turned out to grass in the bible. It may 
have been Nebuchadnezzer, although as we recall it, 
he was the man who sold his wife, poor wretch, for 
a pair of shoes. “And when the shoes began to wear, 
Nebuchadnezzer began to swear.” However, if we 
go into this private history of great biblical charac- 
ters, we are liable to get snarled up in. a discussion of 
companionate marriage. And we still want to main- 
tain our record of having been the only person, outside 
of an Osage Indian in Oklahoma, who drives his two 
wives around in a white hearse, who has not aired his 
views on this contentious subject. It’s bad enough tc 
have all the vegetarians get mad at you, without tak- 
ing on the Lindseyites or anti-Lindseyites. 


To go back for a moment to the vegetarians, they 
all of them have the rather distressing habit of tak- 
ing setting-up exercises. They do this, they explain to 
you earnestly, in order to keep fit. But fit for what? 
Carrots, broccoli, and canned asparagus tips. And 
if this practice becomes a bit more prevalent, and 
such junk is to be the chief end of life, we intend to 
emulate the late William J. Bryan, and die of over- 
eating on pork chops and fried chicken. 


McAlister Coleman. 


A Song For Wall Street 
i Nicaragua, my Nicaragua, 


What can you buy for a penny there?— 
A basketful of apricots, 











A water jug of earthenware, 
A rosary of coral beads 

And a priest’s prayer. 
And for two pennies? For two new pennies ?— 

The strangest music ever heard, 
All from the brittle little throat 

Of a clay bird, | 
And, for good measure, we will give you | 

A patriot’s word. 


And for a nickel? A bright white nickel ?— 
It’s lots of land a man can buy, 
A golden mine that’s long and deep, 
A forest growing high, | 
And a little house with a red roof 
And a river passing by. 


But for your dollar, your dirty dollar, 
Your greenish leprosy, 
It’s only hatred that you shall get 
From all my folks and me; 
So keep your dollar where it belongs 
And iet us be! 
Hip peat "SOLOMON DE LA SELVA [ 











Mexican Peons Celebrate Freedom 


in Song 








(The Mexican people commemorate 
the great events of the day in simple 
songs and tunes which may be heard 
in thousands of public squares. Here 
is the “Tragedy of the Canal of the 
ejido of The Garrapata” in which a| 
laborer tells the story of the digging 
of a canal, and, quite incidentally, 
the story of the whole agrarian revolu- 
tion in Mexico. The illustration is by 
Diego Rivera, who has drawn hun- 
dreds of pictures in the spirit of the 
Mexico work songs.) 


The Digging of the Canal 





This is the second part 
Of the irrigation canal: 
To all my comrades 
I dedicate this composition. 


The twenty second of September 
I remember the dafe, 
For then was begun the canal, 
First we made the opening. 


The’ engineer Galindo 
Came to this group 
To direct the Work 
On the Irrigation Canal. 

When this engineer came, 

It gave us great hope, 
Now we're going to have water 





Diag hues 














Enough for everybody. 


Some were dubious 
About seeing the water come, 
But they gave their help, 
Performed their duty. 


Working all in 


When I see my comrades 
Coming to work— 
Well, they take off their sombreros 
And get right to work. 


Dry fields, 





When I see my comrades 


Tine, 


With their crow-bars, 
With their picks and shovels— 


At last the water is coming. 
Don't get frightened 
Those of you who were doubtful. 


The agrarian law has given us 
Equal rights to all, 
That’s why the water comes here 
To irrigate the dryfields. 


The water that has been brought 
From the River San Felipe; 
That say it is the landlord’s 
Just let him come and try to take it. 





Drawn by Diego Rivera 


! Now I have composed my song 
With good will and care, 
You know that I’ve always been 
A loyal comrade of yours; 


And with this I say good-bye, 
Because I’m going to work; 
Accept this song 
Of Florentino Aguilar. 





Sr. 





CoLOMBA 


BY THEODORE DREISER 


Astonished, admiring, heartened, the seconds or more he had been eddied| himself sufficiently to be host here 
three of them jumped forward.and lift- { swiftly along the top of the tunnel] and tell his story—another trick of 


Anp THE RIVER 


5 
5 
,! 





your side. For if all these things 
| 3a not prove that the good St. Co- 


ed him, Against the small breach, through 
which the water was pouring, they held 
him, while others ran off for more bags. 
Henderson and Laverty and the iron- 
workers, amazed and amused and made 
braver themselves because of this very 
thing—filled with admiration, indeed, by 
the shéer resourcefulness of it, stood by 
to help. But then, if you believe it 


at the bottom of the river, and then 
coming to where the air richoted up- 
ward had been hustled upward like 
a cork and literally blown through 
the air at the top of the great vol- 
ume of water, out into space. The 
sudden shift from two _ thousand 
pounds of pressure to none at 4ll, or 


nearly none, had brought.him. down#full of. the strange adventure. 


his guardian saint, no doubt—and one | lumba had kept faith with him, what 


rather flattering to his vanity, for | could? : 
he was now in no least danger of|tempted to do its worst, and had 


dying. 


The whole city, if not the whole|pain, and perhaps St. 
country, indeed, was astounded by/not have as much control overe the 
the accident, and he was a true nine} river as he should or as he might 
days’ wonder, for the papers were|like to have, or —and this was far 
And| more likely-—it was entirely possible 





when they were holding him there, and 
because now there was nothing but water 
above it, one end of the shield itself— 
yes, that great iron invention—was lift- 
ed by the tremendous air pressure below | 
—eleven or thirteen or fourteen inches, 
whatever space you can imagine a me- 
dium sized man being forced through— 


again, and in 





tirely. 


bags, up into the. river, the while the 
water poured down and the men fled for 
their lives. , 


speedily lifted. 


A terrific moment, as you can well ima- 
gine, not long in duration, but just long 
enough to swallow up McGlathery and 
then the shield, having responded at 
first to too much air pressure, now re- 
sponding to too little (the air, pressure | 
having been lessened by the escape), shut 
down like a safety valve, shutting off | 
most of the water and leaving the tun- pital, quick!” 
nel as it was before. | 

But McGlathery! hin 

Yes, what of him? 

Reader—a miracle! 


ing him 


“Me arms! 
The tunnel. 





quested. 
dock. 


he was now suffering. 


in astonishment. 
do you come from?” 


Me ribs! 


the bends I am! 


captain, 


addition 


horribly, and was convinced that he} 


induced the 
severe case of “bends” from which} aseending heavenward, 
But St. Co-| of'a geyser of water. 
lumba had not forgotten him en-| intelligent explanations as to the way 
| Although he was suffering:| and why of it all. 
| But, better yet, four of the happi-! 
| was a dead man, still the good saint} est weeks of his life were subsequent- 
' ¥ sant have placed the tug conven-/ly spent in that same hospital to 
and out he went, McGlathery, and all the | jently near, and into this he was now! which he had first been taken re- 
| lating to all and sundry his amazing 
“Well, of all things!” exclaimed | adventure, he being interviewed by 
Captain Hiram Knox, seeing him | no less than five representatives of | 
thoroughly alive, if not well, and eye-| Sunday editors and eleven reporters) 
“Where | for city dailies, all anxious to dis-| 
;cover just how it was that he had | 
“Oh! Oh! Oh!” bawled McGlathery.| been blown through water and air 
Oh! Oh! Oh! | up through so great a thing as a riv- 
The tunnel below, av|€& and how he felt while en route. 
course! Quick! Quick! It’s dyin’ av, 4 triumph. 
Git me to a hos-| 


truly moved and| 
frightened by the groans, did as re-| right hand and arm might possibly 
He made for the nearest|be crippled for life, or at least an 
It took him but a few mo-| indefinite period (the doctors did not 





at the top 


Rivers may be smart, but saints 
|are smarter, thanks be. 
And, to top it all, seeing that his 


A passing tug captain, steaming| ments to call an ambulance, and but| know), and in grateful appreciation 


down the Hudson at three 


bright December afternoon was sud-| carried into the nearest hospital. 


denly astonished to see a small gey-| 


one |/a few more before McGlathery was|of the fact that he had refused to 


| deal with various wolfish lawyers who 


The house physician, having seen|had now descended on him and urged 


ser of water lift its head some thirty| case of this same disease two years|him to sue for a large sum, he was 
feet from his boat, and at the top) before, and having meditated on it,| offered a substantial pension by the 
of it, as it were lying on it, a black! had decided that the hair of the dog| company, or its equivalent, work with 
object which at first he took to be| must be good for the bite. In conse-;the company, no less, at good pay 
a bag or a log. Later he made it| quence of this McGlathery was once|for the rest of his life, and a cash 
out well enough, for it plunged and) more speedily carted off to one of the| bonus into the bargain, a thing which 


bellowed. 

“Fer the love av God! 
one take me out av this? 
out av this! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 


It was McGlathery right enough, | 
alive and howling lustily and no worse 
for his blow-out save that he was suf- 
fering from a fair case of the “bends” pounds 


| general 


excitement), 
stared at as one who had risen from) 
the grave. But, what was better yet,| spiritual consolation that comes with 
|under the pressure of two thousand|the feeling that you have done your 
now applied he recovered|duty and that a great saint is on 


|locks of this very tunnel, to the am-| seemed to solve his very uncertain 
Will no|azement of all who had known of/|future for him and put him at his 
Git me| him (his disappearance having aroused | ease. 
and he was|saint, you certainly will admit. 


Once more the hand of the 


But, lastly, there was the peculiar 


with large pictures of McGlathery 


And long and 


To be sure the river had at- 


| caused him considerable fear and 
Columba did 


|} that he (McGlathery) had not at all 
|times deserved the good: saint’s sup- 
port. But none the less, in the final 
extremity, had he not acted? And 
‘if not, how would you explain the 
fact that the tug Mary Baker was 
just at hand as he arose out of the 
water two thousand feet from shore? 
And why was it, if the saint had not 
been trying to help him, that the 
hospital doctor had seen to it that 
he was hustled off to a lock just in 
time—had seen, indeed, just such 
a case as this before, and known how 
to handle it? Incontrovertible facts 
all, aren’t they ?—or if not, why not? 

At any rate McGlathery thought 
so, and on Sundays and _ holidays, 
whether there was or was not any- 
thing of importance being celebrated 
in his church, he might have been 
seen kneeling before his favorite saint 
and occasionally eyeing him with 
both reverence and admiration. For, 
“Glory be,” as he frequently ex- 
claimed in narrating the wonderful 
event afterward, “I wasn’t stuck 
between the shield and the tunnel, 
as I might ‘a’ been, and killed en- 
tirely, and sure, I’ve aaften thought 
‘tis a miracle that not enough water 
come in, just then, to drown ’em aal. 
It lifted up just enough to let me 
go out like a cork, and up I went, 
and then, God be praised, it shut 
down again. But glory be, here I 
am, and J’m no worse fer it, though 
it do be that me hand wrenches me 
now and then.” 

And as for the good St. Columba— 

Well, what about the good St. Co- 
lumba? 





END 





and suffering mightily. He was able 


io fein the ot tame 2" INSIDE THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 


tion!—he had had it this time, sure} 
enough. For some thirty or forty | 





(Continued from Page 1) 
—_—_— | Party was now formed which made con-/ be 


| fusion worse confounded. 


}of the fateful, 
| leaders 





Second Installment of 


j him. On the other hand the relations 
tween the Russian Soviet State and the 
Dictator Mussolini steadily improved. 
'“oth had a common interest in the de- 


“The Italian party was the first victim struction of the Italian Socialist Party.” 


Suicidal policy of the| On the day when the martyred remains 
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The Poets’ 


SACCO and VANZETTI 


America Arraigned 
Edited by Lucia Trent and 
Ralph Cheyney 

$1.10, 
Order through the New Leader 


Fifty of America’s leading poets register 
protest that will live 


“Good propaganda and good poetry,” 
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“A terrible indictment—a fine piece of 
* work,—Countee Cullen. 
“A great book,”—Leonard Abbott. 
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of the Communist International. | (¢ yatteotti were being buried, represent- 
The whole Italian question was 


| to be brought on to the level of a per- 
| sonal quarrel and by methods which had 
nothing to do with Socialist principles.” 
All sorts of stories were concocted about 
‘ Serrati’s personal character and his past 
career, in order to rouse feeling against | 


atives of the Soviet State in Italy were 
} an. intimate conversation at 
| lunch with Mussolini. 

Finding that it was hopeless to work 
with the Communist International, 
Balabanoff left Russia and returned to 
| Italy where she worked once more on the| 
|“Avanti” with her former colleagues un-| 
|der the terror of the Fascist regime. | 
|Pinally she had to fly for safety to} 
France, where she has written these me-| 
moirs. Since she left Russia the mighty | 
Zinoviev has fallen. 
; “The President of the Communist In- 
| ternational has fallen a victim to the| 
| very methods which he himself created 
and by means of which he sacrificed 
thousands of honest Socialists to his 
personal ambitions. The case of 
| Zinoviey shows in a peculiarly drastic 
; form in what a frivolous way the Bolshe- 
| vik leaders have sinned in their duty 
and have under- 
mined their confidence in the coming 
of Socialism. 
get rid of Trotsky, whose infiuence 
z and partly because the latter | 
ip audacity to remind him of his’ 


| tragic 


When Zinoviev want-|. 


lunheroic past, he used his position to de- 
nounce Trotsky as ‘Menshevik’ and a 
‘ reactionary.’ When on Zino- 
viev’s orders the masses were made to 
doubt Trotsky’s service for the Russian 
Revolution, his work in founding the Red 
Army and all the other feats which he 
performed in the crisis of the Revolu- 
tion, the masses were torn with doubt. 
Who then should they believe? ... 
Yet now their confidence is altogether 
destroyed when this very Zinoviev who 
started the campaign against Trotsky 
is turned out of his post, and declares 
that the greatest mistake he ever made 
was to attack Trotsky.” 





Balabanoff ends her memoirs by point- 
ing a moral to this unedifying history of 
the International: “The 
in which the Russian 


Revolution finds itself, has been used 


Communist 
situation 


by the leaders to foster sectionalism in 
the workers’ movement throughout 
Europe and so keep these leaders in 
power. Both the Second and the Com- 
munist International live by the mistakes 
and failings which the other has com- 
mitted towards the workers. The result 
is that the great masses in Europe are 
becoming disillusioned and apathetic. 

The events of recent years have 
convinced me more than anything else 
that only one way leads to Socialism 


ABOUT THE 
BIG TOWN : 








Chapter I. 
The Rapid Transit of New York 
Some city. New York, I mean. Have been here 


almost two weeks and haven't seen all of it yet. The 
thing that strikes me most in New York is its 
marvelous transportation system. A fellow can trav- 
el anywhere above ground, on ground or below ground 
and get there almost as fast as walking. 

Take the subway for instance. As indicated by the 
syllable “sub,” the subway is a labyrinth of under- 
ground burrows, traversed by electric trains travel- 
ing at incredible speed. Ever so often there are 
openings going down in these burrows, which also 
serve as openings to come out of them. On the 
walls of these burrow entrances and exits are signs 
such as “Down Town,” “Up Town” and also arrows 
showing the stranger whether he is coming or going. 

Having charged my battery with this information, 
I decided to go down town. I was then up town on 
34th street which is down town from 42nd street. 
My destination was 10th street, where a dinner en- 
gagement was waiting for me. (Walking distance 
twenty minutes.) 

After depositing my nickle in. the slot of the turn- 
stile, I caught a down town train for Eighth street, 
which is two blocks nearer to 10th street than to 
14th street. When the train arrived at Eighth street 
it kept on arriving until it arrived in Brooklyn. 

The young lady with a tabloid in her hands and her 
elbow in my solar plexus to whom I confided my 
troubles cheered me with the news that by keeping 
going in the wrong direction, I would presently ar- 
rive at the right station where I could catch a train 
taking me in the direction I was coming from. I 
did and caught the right train—only it happened to 
be the wrong train because it was a local train. And 
dinner was growing cold. 

However, after a long and intensive study of the 
New York underworld I landed on Eighth street 
and, being in extreme haste, decided to walk the 
short distance from Eighth street and something to 
46 East 10th street where I arrived only an hour 
late. Fortunately, as I have learned since, six means 
seven in New York, so I found hostess and dinner 
still warm. 

May I add here the caution to strangers in New 
York never to ask a native New Yorker for di- 
rections? In the first place, there are no native New 
Yorkers and in the second place if there are such 
rare animals it is much easier to try every pos- 
sible wrong direction, being sure to find the right 
direction when all the wrong directions are ex- 
hausted, than it is to find a native New Yorker who 
knows New York. Perhaps the subway guards know 
where all the subway trains are going to and why, 
but it’s no use to ask them. Those who speak Eng- 
lish are too stuck up to answer and the others can’t. 


Chapter II. 


Calling on Jimmie Walker 

I had heard so much of Jimmy Walker, the spright- 
ly mayor of New York, and seen so many news reels 
in which he was shaking hands with visiting celeb- 
rities that I thought I'd give him a chance to have 
his picture taken with me. But he wasn’t in. The 
blond stenographer who runs New York City during 
Jimmie’s absence told me he was out of town and 
would not be back until I was gone, but that if 
I left word he would sure be glad to give me an 
interview if not otherwise engaged or meet me by 
chance anywhere we might run into one another, 
be it Paris or Berlin. 

That blond was a right smart girl and a mighty 
fine looker and accommodating as could be. No 
wonder the New Yorkers who call on Mayor Jim- 
my on business don’t mind it when they find Him 
out. I would have stayed with her myself quite 
a spell longer to talk over New York’s traffic prob- 
lem, but she had to go into conference over the pur- 
chase of a new subway. So I shook hands and she 
shook me. 


Chapter III. 


A Visit to Al Smith 

From the City Hall I went up to Tammany Hall 
to have a chat with Al Smith. This time I must 
have caught the right subway by mistake for I land- 
ed within a few block of that celebrated hangout 
of Democracy. I was a little surprised when the 
young woman in the glass box at the entrance of 
Tammany Hall charged me a dollar to get in. But 
I always was a hero worshipper and if there is any- 
thing more heroic than a man who is willing to lead 
the forces of Democracy up Salt Creek I’d like to 
know it. So I plunked down my dollar and was ush- 
ered to a seat in the second gallery. 

The reception started with a piece of near music 
by a jazz band. Then a curtain went up, displaying 
two dozen bathing beauties who displayed everything 
but clothes. However they could dance some and 
didn’t sing so bad, so I didn’t mind the preliminar- 
ies to the main bout. The bathing beauties were 
followed by two fellows getting off wise cracks. Then 
came a dog and pony act, with a donkey in the lead- 
ing role, followed by more singing and dancing and 
then the curtain went down and everybody walked 
out. Me, too. I discovered later that there are two 
entrances to Tammany Hall, one to Tammany Hall 
proper and the other to a burlesque show improper. 
And that’s how I missed seeing Al Smith. 

I hope some black-hearted Republican don’t use 
this information and have a picture taker of Tam- 
many Hall and those bathing beauties, labeling the 
former national headquarters of the Democratic party 
and the latter Al Smith’s campaign committee. Cir- 
culating a picture like that in the Solid South would 
ruin Al down there. The women would rise en masse 
against Al and every male with one of those pic- 
tures hidden in a handy hollow log would do the 
same, making Al's defeat just about unanimous. 

I don’t want Al Smith to go down in inglorious 
defeat on an issue of abbreviated one-piece bathing 
suits vs. elongated Mother Hubbards. I don’t want 
the intelligent electorate of this glorious republic 
to get all riled up over the question of whether a man 
who has his private office under the same roof that 
shelters a burlesque show is fit to become president 
of this pious nation. Another, a greater, a more im- 
portant issue must be found to fight the coming elec- 
tion on. 

And, fortunately, such an issue is in sight. Herb 
Hoover has already come out with a ringing en- 
dorsement of the Coolidge policies. Why can’t Smith 
Just as ringingiy endorse the policies of James Buch- 


anan. Neither had any. Thus sheer nothing could 
be opposed by total absence and a good time could 
be had by everybody. 


Adam Coaldigger. 


There’s a break in the clouds, there’s a gleam In 


the sky, 
There’s a beautiful star, brightly shining on high, 
That heralds the dawn of a long promised day, = 


When right shall be might and shall flourish for aye— 
When man in the strength of his manhood shall stand, — 











and that is the way of Truth.” 


To enjoy and possess and replenish the land! , 
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; ‘Tuesday evening the regular meeting of 


of that after investigation he 


i to the company and that they were to be 
' discharged. 
* the Amalgamated called off the meeting 


| LR.T. has been provoking the Amalga- 
‘mated into striking. 
' mean coming to economic grips with the violation of an agreement with the un- 


i ‘union at a time when {ion providing for a forty four hour work 


presented with a 


peg 


' domestic workers, is being called to con- 
_ tinue the work of organizing a union. 
| This meeting will be held at Rush Me- 
'morial A. M. E. Zion Church, 
| 138th street, on Thursday, 
| at 8:30 p. m. 
_ be chartered by the International Broth- 
» erhood of Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 


. Workers 


re “LetDown” 


from Page 1) 
law, with or without the 


dog contract”, the I. R. T. had 


right to hire and fire anybody 
for any reason whatsoever, 
thad the economic power. Discrimi- 
for unionism has never aroused 
Sympathy of our courts. 
Walker failed to arrange a 
nee between the company officers 
“thé union’s representatives. Indeed 

1 R. T. company union through its 

re nh “Pat” Connelly, threatened 
“%© strike if the suspended men were 
re-instated. Hedley and Quakenbush ir 
eofiference with the Mayor agreed to 
have the Law Department of the I. R. T. 
ligate the cases of the suspended 

The Law Department is headed by 

- pnbush. The union gave a one 
day iiatinn to the company and the 
company hired 700 strikebreakers ‘who 
ge camp at the 147th street yards. 
the end 2000 scabs were employed. 

this juncture, William D. Mahon, 
president of the Amalgated, and William 

' -B. Fitzgerald, vice president, arrived in 
» the city and took charge of the situation. 


the 
ze F, R. T. ree 
last Monday. On 


thion was scheduled to take place 

y afternoon Hedley wrote the 

that he could not accept the 

of arbitration because he did not 
Tecognize the Amalgamated as represent- 
ing the I. R. T. men. He stated further 
found no 
' further usefulness of the suspended men 


In reply to this challenge, 


for that evening setting it ahead for 
* Saturday, when Walker would return to 
‘the City. 

There is no doubt about it that the 





Injunction Against 


Is 

Supreme Court Justice 
Byrne granted the motion of Garman 
Iron & Bronze Works Corp., 
Davis street, Long Island City, 
and bronze manufacturers, that 


iron 


not be issued against the union to stop 
picketing and all other acts in con- 
nection with the conduct of the strike 
against the Garman firm. 

The new request for an injunction 
vas based upon new allegations of as- 
saults ‘committed by union representa- 
ives, strikers and pickets against strike- 
yreakers employed by the Garman Iron 
Works which had been affected by a 
itrike during the past six weeks. Wil- 
iam Karlin, attorney for the union, pre- 
sented affidavits in opposition to the 
aew request for an injunction, in which 
uffidavits he analyzed the charges against 
he union, one by one and proved the 
falsity of the affidavits upon the firm’s 
wn motion papers. Abraham Rabino- 
witz, who claimed to have been assault- 
ed, is a brother-in-law of William Gar- 
man, acording to the affidavits filed in 
Court, and in contradiction to his state- 
ments that he was hurt, the affidavits 
show that Rabinowitz did not become 
1 strikebreaker until after the time that 
ne claims the union pickets assaulted 
him. Another striker, who claimed to 
have been hurt, was James Cassidy, and 
Karlin stated that the affidavits filed 
with the Court showed that Cassidy was 
not hired so much for his skill as an 
iron worker,.as for his strong arm pro- 
clivities, and that Cassidy was willing 
to serve the union if the union officers 
were only willing to hire him. 

Specific denials are made of each and 
every alleged act of violence contained 
‘in the motion papers for an injunction. 
In the course of his argument, Karlin 
stated to the Court that Garman had 





Not only would it | 


the company 
Was prepared with trained strikebreakers 
from within and without its ranks, but 
also» place the I.R.T. in a sufficiently 
financial position to give sub- | 
stance to its cry for the 7-cent fare. | 
Thé union's solution of the difficu'ties 
fan only lie in organization and more 
organization. Playing with politic 
has gotten it no where. Waiting to 
unionized b; 
@ gracious Tammany administration 
upon recapture of the lines will prove | 
jan empty hope after presidential cam- | 
*paigns are over, unless the union is strong 
jenough to demand recognition. Certain- |* 
ly it would be disastrous if the unicn | 
‘were merely made a pawn in some com- 
Promise game between the Tammany 
aay sm and the L.R.T., who are jockey- 
advantage in the fight for what 
jto them are higher stakes, the 7-cent 
fare. 
If a strike comes, the organized labor 
t and all well-informed sub- 
| way riders will give their whole-hearted 
‘support to the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railways in it; 
fight. against the I. R. T. 


‘Colored Women 
Workers Called 
To Mass Meeting 


ian 


system 


| 





A mass meeting for all colored women 
Workers such as hotel, restaurant and 


58 West 
March 15th 


sharp. This union will 


ees of America, so as to insure full pro- 
tection and recognition for those that 
will be unionized. 

Those among the speakers who have 
been invited to address this meeting 
are the Rev. Ethelred Brown, S. E 
Grain, Field Representative of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Frank Poree, Educational Director of 
the Painters Union; Rev. P. E. Batson 
President Painters Union; G. French 
Miss A. Elizabeth Hendrickson, Mr: 
Fanny R. Austin, President of the Col- 
oread Women’s Union, and Victor C 
Gaspar, Secretary of the Painters Un 
fon. In order to secure funds a grand 
musical program will be rendered by 
colored jubilee chorus, Miss Beatrice 
Wade and her Florentine Troupe. Ad-| 
miésion will be by tickets of 25c. Othe: 
meetings are held at the general head-| 
quarters, 2525 Seventh avenue, every | 
Thursday, 8:30 p. m. 


Rebel Poets Holds 
An Open Meeting 
Tuesday, March 13) 








é 





The Rebel Poets, an organization of 
poets and poetry lovers “formed to help 
create the cooperative commonwealth 
by serving the labor, feminist and anti- 
Militarists movements and opposing ra- 
“elal and religious intolerance,” will j 
@ “Rebel Poets Night” at the Poetry 
Forum, conducted by Anton Romatka in 
the Labor Temple, 244 East 14th street 
’ Tutsday, March 13th, at 8 p. m. The 
‘ehairman will be Henry 


hold 


Reich, Jr., a 
member of the executive committee anc 
im charge of the organization's ° 
ities in New York City. In addi 
Mr. Reich, the executive committ: 
the Rebel Poets consists of Joseph 
Shipley, Ralphe Cheyney and Benjamir 
Musser. The Rebel Poets are 

with The League for Industria! Demox 


tl 


pro 
pre 


racy, 

Among those who will read from 
poems on the “Rebel Poets Night 
gram will be Benjamin Muss¢ 
@las Moscowitz, Joseph T 
Gremin Zorn, Norma Keating, 
Harrison, Sig Segal, Joseph Dean 
Gel A. De Witt and Henry Reich, Jr 
The Rebel Poets are broadcasting po- 
etry every Tuesday evening at 10:30 p. 
Station W EV D. Poets and 
interested should write to 

., 2100 Cropsey avenue, 


Shi; 
Henry 
Sam 


ey 


e a) tau 


obey 


plain 


police 
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3 
mee 


instituted the forty eight hour week in 


week, and that the forty eight hour 
work week was not instituted to replen- 
ish losses sustained by Garman on iron 
work but on unfortunate real estate 
deals. 

The present denial of an injunction 
Xy Judge Byrne is regarded by the un- 
on officers as a knockout for the firm 
nd a speedy victory for the union is 
1cw looked for by them. 


Box ‘Stri ker 
Is Stabbed 


(Continued from Page 1) 
anything else of the success of 
the walkout. The paper box strik- 
ers are enjoying the support of 
the drivers 100 per cent. Deliv- 
ery of boxes is impossible or so 
expensive that the employers can- 
not under any circumstances con- 
tinue it for many more days. 
“We have them beaten,” Clarina 

Michelson, secretary of the striking 
inion declared no amount oi 
olice and gangster strong-arm’ tac- 
ics will break our spirit. Our ranks 
ire holding fast.” Thirty-two firms 
nany of them members of the em- 
Jloyers’ Association, had settled with 
the union. 

As instances 
the workers Mrs. 
nvasion of the 
Broadway early 
clothesmen, 


“and 


of violence against 
Michelson cited the 
union office at 640 
this week when 
without search 
warrants, entered the headquarters 
and roughly searched and bullied all 
those present. No arrests were made 
ind no reason given for the illegal 
ict. A group of strikers were ar- 
ested in Brooklyn, for no other 
apparently, than riding in ar 
The workers had planned 
front of the Eisenberg 
181 Belmont street 
car near the 
aligh 


the 


eason 
sutomobile. 
picket in 
Paper Company, 
Brooklyn. The 
plant. Before 
hey were 
station 
$500 bail each. 
arrested whil 
Elizabeth street. 
Four scab agenci 
doing 
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could 
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inion as 
he boss¢ 
=mploymen 
York 
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Industrial 
7 th avenue; 
County Employment Agency 
avenue, Louis Schultz, 799 
Hope Paper Company, 
The police depart- 
icers on the truck 
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working around 
driving the 
has taken 
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New 
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2:00 Wi 
tre, talk 
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10 Mary Siegrist, 
New Humanity 
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cal Community Cen- 
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12 year old 


Iron Workers Union 
Again Denied: 
Edward J. ' 
of 63-59 
the 


sompany be given another opportunity 
00 show cause why an injunction should 
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The Week On Stage 
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he Shrew” to London. The invitation 
was extended to them by Leon M. Lyons, 
lessee of Wyndham’s Theatre. 
ney and Miss Ellis are seriously consid- 
ering this opportunity to take to Lon- 
don “The Shrew” play which, in its 21st 
week in New York has broken all Shakes- 
pearean production records. 


Walter Hampden will make his revival 
of Shakespeare’s “King Henry V” at) 
Hampden’s Theatre next Thursday eve- 
ning, March 15, presenting the history 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 

T long last the American theatre 

has found some one both appreciative 
and bold enough to produce Anton 
Tchekov’s masterpiece, “The 
Orchard”, now running, under the pro- 
duction of James B. Fagan and Lee 
Shubert, for special matinees at the 
Bijou Theatre. ‘The Cherry Orchard” 


its growth to please the great theatre- 
going public; but if there is not a wide- 
awake, eager group, ready to welcome 

his play, then the future of the theatre 
in America is not what I should like | 

o hope. 

“The Cherry Orchard” is a picture of 
‘he disintegration of the landed aristo- 
cracy (of Russia, but it might be in many 
other lands, so far as the social shift 
‘s concerned) before the advance of an 
industrial age and a triumphant bourge- 
vise risen from the peasants. Its story 
—its whole structure—seems incidental 
to the apparently haphazard grouping 
ind presentation of the folk about the 
household of Madame Ranevsky; each 
‘xerson moves with the individuality, 
with the separateness of aim that makes 
he stir most natural; yet the whole 
shapes into a meticulous and tightly 
snared inevitability—even to the sheer 
‘accident” that leaves the old servant, 
ocked behind. 

Furthermore, every character is caught 
n a portrait that brings it completely 
o life in the mind. . The technical de- 
vice that ensures this realization of the 
persons is rather labeling than realiza- 
ion, but this manner of indication 
‘aised to a fine art; the “Yes, in 
ma” trick of Oscar Wilde’s minor figures 
becomes the repetition and variation 
of an apt motif. Combined- with the 
poetry of the 
that reveals the inner 
Zugene O’Neill strives for and falls far 
short of in “Strange Interlude”, the ef- 
‘ect of this character portrayal is 
nfuse into the play a sense that 
ises out of a background of culture, 
eisure, not ease of material circum- 
stance, but calm of soul and clearne: 
xf understanding that rise above the out- 
ward disintegration and collapse. 

The play, as has been pointed 
noves in a casual manner that leave: 
very person apparently moving inde- 
vendently; at times conversation crosses, 
nstead of responding. Thus there are 
imes when different actions are going 
yn at the same time; and the integra- | 
ion of these into an organic unity is a| 
xroblem of direction that skillfully | 
handled. While some of the acting lacks | 
the polish claimed for the Moscow Art| 
Theatre in its performance of the play, | 
.t must be admitted that the present of- | 
fering is much more comprehensible— | 
iespite the fact that the translation at | 
times leaves us with the surety that 
Ichekov had found truer poetry—and 
he playing is always competent and 
»yecasionally distinguished. It has taken | 
eighteen years for this play to reach | 
New York; the question remains whether 
York as yet deserves it. 

DELIBERATE DANCING. 
y these self-conscious days, when in- | 

trospection and auto-analysis absorb | 
he ‘reative hours of the artist, when 
his creation itself is less the spontaneous | 
of rhythmic feeling than the delib- 
e order of a sought design, it is to 
ve expected that the dancer, well 
vill seek expression after a theory wrung 
‘rom the time. Such a manifesto has 
yxeen issued by Tamiris, whose latest | 
jance recital featured a group of Ameri- 
an “moods” drawn from athletics, the | 
yrize ring, the circus, and the general 
‘luster of civilzation in the Twentieth 
Century. In this document, several pro- 
nouncements lead to general problems of 
he dance. 

“Art is international, but the 
1 product of a nationality and his prin- 
sipal duty to himself is to express the 
pirit of his race. We must not 
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5:00 Joe Zimmerman, piano 
9:30 Dance Tunes 
9:00 Elsie Duffield, soprano 
10 Horace G. Knowles, Saving 
Domingo 
40 Elsie Duffield, 
00 Winifred Harper 
Drama 
20 Lydia 
25 Rebel 
:45 Rober 


Santo 


soprano 
Cooley, Problem 
Mason, 
Poet 
Urann, popular baritone 
:00 Ernie Farb and his orchestra, dance 
program, saxaphone solos by 
Ernie Farb 
WEDNESDAY, 
00 Joe Zimmerman, 
30 Mid Day Tunes, 
:00 Master Institute 
Jeannette Simon, 
20 Worker Ethical 


piano 


MARCH 14 
popular piano 
popular airs 

of United Arts, 
pianist 
Community Cen- 


per Cooley, Problem 
Drama 
5:00 Tea Time Tunes 
1:00 Woodhaven Studio Program 
THURSDAY, MARCH 15 
00 Workers Ethical Community Cen- 





3:40 Prof. Thatcher Clark, Spanish 
Course 
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1 ret Fro } 


dramatic 
oR Walt 
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2:40 Jear 
3:00 Cecile C 
3:20 New York 
Association, talk 
3:40 Lydia Mason, piano 
4:00 Lillian Dublin, Liedersinger 
4:20 > ggg Laboratory Theatre, 


9 Beruara Carp, baritone 


readir 


lando, matic soprano 
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At 
Tuberculosis and Health 


tre 


Jennie 


talk 
Muhlschlegs 
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20 l, popular so- 


Hecht, of the American 
Laboratory Theatre, readings 
00 Gertude Fuller, Mezzo soprano 
20 Mary Hubbard, reader 
2:40 Belgi Conservatory 
soloist 
00 V 
prano 
20 Helen Bloom 
3:40 Lydia Mason 
00 Harry T. Chapman, ‘ 
Labor Act” 
20 Mina Shakman 
40 R K f 
00 Hints f 
CO Lydia Mason, piano 
10 Dr. Harry W. Laidler, “Socialism 
and the Evolution of Industry” 
:30 Gertude Lyons, signtless coloratura 
soprano 
:45 McAllister Coleman, Labor Looks 
at the Week 
:00 Samuel Diamond, sightless pianist 
20 Rebert &. Pride “Decriminvalizing 
the Criminal” 


ox 


prano 
40 Harold 


of Music, 


an 


Branchay, coloratura so- 
-ader 

piano 

The Railway 

dramatic 
contralt 

Suzanne 


soprano 
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Cherry | 


is at once too subtle and too casual in | 


diction, and a dialogue | 
self in a manner | 


to stress external manifestations of its 


| the more our imagination adds, the more 


| higher 
| representation, 
| condition whieh, as it will be more 


|him already dead.” 
| has a beautiful body and } 


| pany 


peng the age we live in.” Even aside 
from the fact that a later paragraph 
+warns that “ a dancer must create his 
own reality, independent of the reality we 
live in,” the quoted assurance seems 
| Strange. For if the dancer is correct in 
her statement that “a new civilization 
| always creates new forms in art,” why 
;must the individual be so concerned? 
Rather, it seems, the concern of the art- 
jist should be to express himself, not 
'any hypothetical “spirit of his race,” as 
he thinks he feels it or comprehends it; 
if he express himself truly and well 
(which two words mean one thing), he 
will nonetheless find himself inextricably 
| entangled in the. race-sipirit and the 
Zeitgeist. 
“Toe dancing why not dance 
on the palms of the hands?” 
Considering only those types of the 
dance which make no effort to convey 
a definite story, one could have distin- 
guished, before the modernists, two main 
methods, which may be called the fluid, 
or lyric, and the plastic, or dramatic, 
style. The first of these, of which Pav- 
lova’s work is a good example, strives by 
grace of continuous flow to suggest its 
mood, to present surging aspects of be- 
auty. The birdlike flutter possible to 
toe-dancing is one of its legitimate ef- 
fects, for it is aiming at no actuality of 
daily movements, but at the creation of 
harmonious rhythms of form. The sec- 
ond technique, manifest in the later work 
of Isadora Duncan, recognizes that while 
|gestures and movements are continuous, 
| flowing unbroken from grace to grace, the 
[eve tends to break them into successive 
5 | postu ires, into statuelike, held harmonies 
jof form. This technique, therefore, ab- 
| 2ndons rapid sweep of body about 
| the s the slower and often still 
}assembi'rg of the human body into ar- 
rangem*nts of its plastic curves, suggest- 
ing by '‘ptured lines its soberer beauty. 
1°h of these types of dancing has 





¢ 
the 


tege 


st for 


For ; 
its own meods to develop; beauty of the 
Ming, d of the fallen, snow. But 
h, in its way, is timeless; the grace, 
gaiety, the depth, the passion, of 
Sweep or surge needs no interpreta- 
‘on to any age. Deliberate efforts to cap- 
sure the spirit of a period, on the other 
and, tend, as the, work of Tamiris shows, 


on 
n 


ea 
the 


s 


moods, 
ca ri cat 


to carry them to the accent of 
icature, to do the work of the spec- 
tators’ imaginatiom; and leave little for 
their fancy’s play. “The longer we gave, 


we must believe we see. In 
course of an emotion there 
ment which possess this 
little as its highest stage. There is noth- 
ing beyond this; and the presentation 
of extremes to thé eye clips the wings 


the whole 
is no mo- 
advantage so 


within settings designed by Claude Brag- 
don. This will be the first new produc- 
tion of this drama in New York since 
Richard Mansfield offered his at the 
old Garden Theatre nearly thirty years | 
ago. 


fering any Ibsen play, the Civic Reper- 
ory Theatre will in connection with the 
Tbsen Centenary, 
senting two of his plays. 

zel at the matinee performance of “The 
Master Builder” and Ella Rentheim in 
‘John Gabriel Borkman” at the evening 
serformance. 

During the morning there will be 
rehearsal of the forthcoming production, 
“Hedda Gabler” making it a complete} 
Ibsen day. 


a 


Dorsha announces that a _ repertoire 
bill of old and new dances will be pre- 
sented at the Theatre of the Dance, 
116 West 65th street, every Saturday 
— in Mareh—curtain to rise vad 
Among the numbers to be rendered | 
are “Introspection”, “Cambodian Road- | 
side Play”, and “Sublimation”. 


| 
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Beethoven’s “Fidelie’ will be added | 
io the Metropolitan Opera Season’s rep- 
ertoire by General Manager Gatti-Cas- | 
azza next Wednesday evening with Mme. 
Kappel (first time here as Leonore). 
Others in the cast will be Mme. Fleisch- 
2r and Messrs. Laubenthal, Schorr, Bohn- 
»n, Schutzendorf, Meader, Bloch and 
Gabor. Mr. Bodanzky will conduct. 
Other operas of the twentieth week 
will be: 

“The King’s. Henchman” 
week on Monday evening with Mmes. 
Easton, Alcock, Bonetti, Flexer, Ryan, 
Sgener, and Parisette and Messrs. John- 
son, Tibbett, Gustafson, D’Angelo, Mead- | 
er, Altglass, Bloch, Picco, Marshall, Gab- | 
mw, Cehanovsky, Vajda, Ananian and | 
Wolfe. Mr. Serafin will conduct. 
“Tosca” as a special matinee on Tues- 
day with Mmes,. Corona and Flexer and |} 
Messrs. Gigli, Scotti, Malatesta, Palt- | 
rinieri, Picco, Reschilian and Ananian. 
Mr. Bellezza will conduct. 

“The Tales of Hoffman” will be given 
for the last time this season on Thurs- 
day evening with Mmes. Morgana, Lewis 
and Mario, Howard Wakefield and Messrs. 
Tokatyan, Ludikar, Deluca, Rothier, 
Meader, Tedesco, Paltrinieri, Gustafson, | 
Cehanovsky, D’Angelo, Gabor and Wolfe. 
Mr. Hasselmans will conduct. 
“Goetterdammerung” will be given for 
he last time this season as a matinec 
mn Friday—the fifth of the Wagner 
Cycle—with Mmes. Mueller, Kappel 
3ranzell, Fleischer, Wells, Masski, Telva, 
Alcock and Gabor. Mr. Bodanzky will 
sonduct. 
“Mignon” 
Vimes. Bori, 
Messrs. Gigli, 


will open the 





with 
and 
Bada 
dance 


on Friday evening 
Talley and Dalossy 
Rothier, D’Angelo, 
ind Ananien Miss Leweck will 
ind Mrs. Hasselmans will conduct. 
“Boheme” will be the Saturday mat- 
nee with Mmes. Moore and Guilford 
and Messrs. Johnson, Scotti, Pinza, Mal- 











of fancy. Thus, if Laokoon sighs, the 
imagination can hear him shriek: but if 
he shrieks, it can neither rise a step 
nor descend a step below this 
without seeing him in 
en- 
It eith- 


a 


durable, become less interesting. 
er hears him merely moaning, see 
Although she 
cury 

individua 
hose m« 


ows the - 
although 
too often, 
to int 
fellows 


ings of grace, 
talent is high, 
ments that seek 
Tamiris and her 
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com- 


Three members of Georg? Ar!'ss’ 
ico”, now 


in “The Merchant of Ven 
in the Broadhurst Theatre. New 
City, wear monocleg. Arliss, 1 
jof course, is one of the most 
}of monocle-wearers, but Mur 
j/nell, who acts Bassanio, and 
| Booth, who plays Salarino, also 
the wicket single lens. Kinnecll 
| Englishman, and Booth.is an Americr: 
|the son of the famous actress, Agne 
| Booth, and nephew to Edwin Booth 
and Mary 
have been 


Ellis and th 


invited 


Basil 
Garrick 


Sydney 
Players 


u 


10:40 Lillian Dublin, Liedersinger 
11:00 Woodhaven Studio Program 
FRIDAY, MARCH 16 
1:00 Joe Zimmerman, pianist 
:30 Woodhaven Studio Hour 
2:30 Edward Fielding, of the 
Company, reading 
2:40 Myra Norton, piano 
2:50 Oahle »e Hubbard, of the 
tory Theatre, reader 
349 Art Theatre, Wr 
soprano: C. Carroll 
baritone; Edith Benjamin, 
er; Lydia Mason, pianist 
4:10 Lucille Negrin, violinist 
4:30 Donald A. Black, tenor 
4:45 Winifred Harper Cooley, 
blem Drama” 
5:00 The Mooning Mules Orchestra 
11:00 Woodhaven Studio Program 
SATURDAY, MARCH 17 
1:00 Sylvia La Vine, popular soprano 
1:20 Cullen Paige, baritone 
1:40 Jennie Wallach, lyric soprano 
2:00 Utopian Four, Instrumental Quar- 


“Porgy” 


P¢ 
Rep- 


Civic 
{ 
1ifred Wat 
Clarke 
read- 


5.10 Ne 


son 


“Pro- 


tet 
2:30 Rebel Poet 
2:40 Robert J. Urann, 
3:00 Michel Ingerman 


ra 


s, reading 
baritone 
and his orche 


4:00 Bernard baritone 
4:20 Hope 
4:40 M 


Carp, 
Hern 
Kobilnitzky, 
5:00 A. Basil Wheeler, “Conflicts”. 
Meanil of Current Events 
5:15 Jean Waters, popular piano 


pianist 

The 
Z selec- 
5 
5:50 
9:00 


25 recitations 
soprano 


group 


ibelson, 
Zaitlin, lyric 
Roberts and her 
pretations 

H. Holmes, 


Ju 


9:20 Dr “The Cause 


9:40 


Krantz, dramatic so- 
Thompson, “Municipal 
er System Ownership” 

Florence Landy, Liedersinger, 
Modern Art Songs 

10:40 Jack Altman, sheen Young Peo- 
ples’ Socialist Le: * 

11:00 Debs Variety Hour, Sethony Me- | 
ono, bal 

11:15 Barrell oF nt,  histing, 
singing 





' Anniversary 


atesta, Paltrinieri, Reschilian, Picco and 
Ananian. Mr. Bellezza will conduct. 
“Tannhauser” will be given for the 
ast time as the “popular” Saturday night 
pera with Mmes. Mueller, Telva and 
"leischer and Messrs. Laubenthal, Tib- 
sett, Ludikar, Wolfe, Altglass, Bloch and 
jabor. Mr. Bodanzky will conduct. 
With Maurice Ravel conducting his 
nal concert in Mecca Auditorium to- 
rorrow (Sunday, March 11) the baton 
f the New York Symphony Orchestra 
i!l pass on to Oscar Fried, former con- 
uctor of the Berlin Symphony Orchestra 
4 guest conductor last fall at La 
scala, 
ravel will repeat 
ram given in Carnegie 
consisting entirely 
with the exception of two De- 
dances which Ravel orchestrated 
rel Dushkin will be the soloist, play- 
‘Tzigane’”’. | 
‘ried will make two appearances as | 
s3$ conductor of the New York Sym- 
hony Orchestra, Friday evening, (March 
6) in Carnegie Hall and Sunday after- 
100n (March 19) in Mecca Auditorium. 
je will be followed by Enrique Fernan- 
Arbos of the Madrid Symphony Or- |} 
tra, who will complete the season 


tomorrow the pro- 
Hall Friday eve- 
of his own 
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noted for 
eations both in 
America, designed the 
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“The Gay Musk 
t he obtained in this scene 
etta was so successful that we 
liaiely enli sted him for or 
Week pr 
*rreations for next 
Birthday Cak« 


representir 
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im- | 
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i Work 


Be rge re 

;. His de- 
2all call- 
comment. 
ed in the 
vane Mo- 
lage Fol- 


otherwise 
, should 
i vas e fans 
who are beginni 
tures will 
photographed 
“The Secret 
Rowland V 
194 feet of 
tragedy 
“Horses, 
On” to the 
merry voices the 
We Will Go” at 
week when the curtain goes up on Frank 
Cambria’s “Gallopin’ On”, a stage pro- 
duetion in conjunction with the Para- 
mount stage band. Stirring songs and a 


Na 


ad f 
Soo! steaag ol 


DV 


directed 
ugh 
and Negri 


em 
Horses 


yund 
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tne 
hunt 


the Paramount this 


number of clever entertainers will make | 


| revel for you at the hunting club with a 
background found only in merry old Eng- 
land. 
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Mr. Syd- | 


As the only theatre in town now of- | 


celebrate: the anniver- | 
ry of his birth, March 20th, by pre- | 


Eva Le Gallienne will play Hilda Wan- | 
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IF YOU HAVEN’T SEEN 


~ “EXCESS BAGGAGE” 


By JOHN McGOWAN 
AT THE RITZ THEATRE 48th St., W. of B’way 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
“Have missed the fastest, funnie st, most sparkling comedy-drama 


of back stage life with the most electrifying climax of any play 


¥.” 


YOU 


ees i) NN. 








PORGY 





‘Theatre Guid Productions—— 


BOOTH 


$2 Mat. Wed. 
WINTHROP AMES 
presents 


ESCAPE 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
With LESLIE HOWARD 


“T ask nothing finer than 
the honest, sensitive and 
beautiful performance Les- 
lie Howard gave.’’—Alex- 
ander Woollcott, World. 


by DUBOSE and 
DOROTHY HEYWARD 


Republic Theatre 
WEST 42nd STREET 
Eves. 8:40; Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 











THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 
Week of March 12 
BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


The Doctor's 
Dilemma 


Week of March 19 
EUGENE ONEILL’S 


MARCO MILLIONS 
Guild Theatre 


WEST 52nd STREET 
Mats. Thurs. Sat. 2:30 


PLAYS FOR THE PEOPLE 


Eva Le Gallienne 
at the 
Civic Repertory Theatre 
14th Street and 6th Avenue 





MON. EVE.—‘“The Cradle Song” 
TUES. EVE.—‘‘The Good Hope” 
WED. MAT.—‘Improvisations in June”’ 
WED. EVE.—‘‘The Cradle Song” 
THURS. EVE.—‘“The Master Builder” 
FRI. EVE.—‘Three Sisters” 

SAT. MAT.—‘“Improvisations in June” 


& SAT. EVE.—‘“The First Stone” 











CORT] Theatre, West 48th St. Eves 8:3¢ 
2 Mats. Wed. & 


at. 


THE 


Wrecker 


with A DISTINCTIVE CAST 


THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


EUGENE O'NEILL'S 


STRANGE 
INTERLUDE 


JOHN GOLDEN THEATRE 
58th Street, East of Broadway . 


thoroughly entertaining shocker 
has exploded over the footlights in 
months—the authors have achieved 
purpose of suspense and shock in 
most fascinating of backgrounds.” 
—Alison Smith, N. Y. World 
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KEITh-ALBEE 
St. & B'dway 
New York Premiere! - 

Successor to “Potemkin 
“CZAR IVAN THE TERRIBLE” 
Enacted by the Moscow Art Players 
headed by LEONIDOFF 
A powerful re-creation of 
“MAD MONARCH” and his 


Cameo,, Now 
WILLIAM FOX ici 

DRESSED TO KILL 

with EDMUND LOWE 

and TARY ASTOR 

Irving Cummings Production 


presents 


Worthy 


the 


rT times 











A surrounding program of amazing, 
beautiful d magnificent features 
An ent that is the most 
perfect expre the “Cathedral 
of .the Motion Picture.” 


ertainment 


° So —9$ — 09 ——9 Swe 


) MUSIC jf 
| 


ssion of 


FIVE DE LUXE PERFORMANCES 


DDI EDOEHG 
PHILHARMONIC 


TOSCANINI, Conductor 
eet OPERA HOUSE 
THIS AFTERNOON at 3:00 
ROSSINI, BEETHOVEN, RAVEL, W. — 
Carnegie Hall, Thurs. Eve., Mar. 15, 8:30 
Fri. Aft., Mar. 16, 2:30; Sun. Aft. Mar. 18, 3 
SCARLATTI, SAtNT- SAENS, BUSONI, 
MENDELSSOHN, STRAUSS “ 
Hall, Sat. Eve., 17, 
(Student's) 
ARTHUR JUDSON, Mgr. (Steinway 





Concert—11:30 a.m, 
RUFFO 
World's greatest Baritone 
Roxy Symphony Orchestra 
Erno Rapee Conducting 


Sunday 
TITTA 

atre 

Ave. & 





the Rialto Theatre, ae |i 
the Condemned, 
combat will take 


week at 
“The Legion of 


story of air 
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ch 
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Carnegie Mar. 8:30 
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Gaucho” 
next Sun- 
has been | 
dampness. 


as “The 
Theatre 
“Sadie Thompson” 
in her rey of 
will be the first showing of “The 
at popular in any the- | 
“The Gaucho” is scheduled to run 
four weeks at the ‘United Artists ci- 


Fairbanks 


Rivoli into 


a French novelist, and translated 
English by Henry Longan Stuart. The 
| story will be used as a Starring vehicle 
for Jean Hersholt, Universal's character 
lace, it is expected. Hersholt will portray 
General Johann Augustus Sutter, the 
| European adventurer whose colorful ca- 
reer reached its climax = ne disco- 
very of gold on the West Coas 


where 
jing over 
yrices 


t 
if 
1s 


fan mail? | 
, and how! 


horse receive 
Hollywood does 
Wild Horses, Universal's 
player, doesn’t have to 
to any human player 

from admirers are 
animal is said to re- 
than other four- 
actor actress—in the film co- 


film 
in 
of 


: When Reginald Denny, Universal farce 
comedy star, returned recently from a 
lprief vacation in England, he brought 
with him three of the latest type Sop- 
with Snipes airplanes, purchased direct 
from the British Air Ministry In the 
1H "ly wood film colony Denny hes al- 

ways been known as one of its greatest 
He has yet to receive a “mash” - enthusiasts, but even his closest 
however._-What mare will speak | friends thought he was carrying His fad 
‘ a step far in going into on a 
wholesale basi What”, it was argued, 
uld a pers on do with more than one 
ny’s answer is that aviation 
P * hee but strictly a busi- 
tion the same as the automo- 

> railroad train. 
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“LETS SEE A SHOW!” 
Let Us All See One Together 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 28, 1928 


} 
the 


qisitilt 


REPUBLIC THEATRE 


West 45th Street 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


~PORG 


» DuBOSE and DOROTHY HEYWARD 


THE 


The Entire House Has Been Taken by 
THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF NEW YORK CITY 


East 15th Street, 
Socialist 
Seats 


Party, 7 
4620; 
headquarters. 


$3.85. 


{?—SociALIist 


Algonquin and all 


Party branch 


from $1.10 to 


Yeo 
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United Pr ape of Theosophists | 











Hee ore eH. 


‘Health Center 
Urges Sale of 


Certificates 


Center! Don’t ‘wait for tomorrow.” 

A eall for a conference of labor un- 
ions for the 30th of this month will 
be issued by the directors of the Health 
Center. This conference, it is hoped, 
will prove of interest not only to the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union and the Health Center but to 
organized labor as a whole. The call 
will be published in next week's issue 
of The New Leader. 


Arrangements to present the new pol- 
icy of the Union Health Center, are 
now being made with the Executive 
Board of the Central Labor Union, the 
Paper Handlers’ Union No. 1, the Jew- 
elry Workers Union, The United He- 
brew Trades and many others. 


HE following letter was sent out by 

the Union Health Center to all 
those who hold Certificates. The letter 
speaks for itself—further comment from 
us seems unnecessary. 

“Last season you received a number 
of certificates from the Union Health 
Center to be sold to your membefs in 
the shops. The season then, however, 
was not such that made it possible for 
you to do so—We must, therefore urge 
you to sell these certificates now—while 
the season lasts. 

“The Union Health Center must be 
saved. You can save it. If only you 
will use your power and your good 
will. Please explain to your members 
that buying a certificate entitles them 
to an examination in either the Med- 
ical or the Dental Department of the 
Union Health Center. It is not a do- 
nation. It is paying in advance {or 
what he may need in the future. Please 
return all money you may have fror | 
last season, and the money you will get 
from the sale of certificates during this 
season, to the Union Health Center, 
131 East 17th Street, on or before April 
first. All certificates not sold should 
also be returned on the above date. 
Now is the time, and this is the hour 
to act in behalf of the Union Health 


Brother Breslow, the new chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Health 
Center, took a hand last week in dis- 
tributing more certificates to the busi- 
ness agents of the I. L. G. W. U. He 
told them, in no uncertain terms, that 
; these will have to be sold before the 
season is over—if the Health Center is 
to continue. Brother Etkins and mem- 
bers of local 22 have already responded 
to his call. On Saturday Brother Et- 
kins came to the Health Center with 
the results of his sale of certificates— 
may his tribe increase! 








Hunting Saviors 





Those farmers who have been chas- 
ing around in the parties of capitalism 
for forty years looking for a savior 
had better find one soon or they will 
not be able to pay their funeral ex- 
penses. 
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Schools - Lectures - Forums 
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The Community Church 


Park Avenue and 34th Street 


SUNDAY, MARCH li, AT 11 A. M. 
Morning Service 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


“SHALL CAPITAL PUNISHMENT BE ABOLISHED?” 








8:00 P.M. Community Forum | 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG | 
“CHINA AFLAME” | 
Questions, Di Admi Free | 
PARKER MOON | 


Tuesday, March 13, at 8:15 P. M. “AMERICA’S INTERNATIONAL POSITION” 


Admission 75c 


HARRY A. OVERSTREET 


| 
| 
| 
Professor Philosophy, College of the City of New York | 
| 
| 
| 








Author and Lecturer on Philosophic Subjects 
Course of Lectures on 
“BUILDING MINDS FOR TOMORROW” 
THUURSDAYS, 8:15 P.M. 


March 22—Building World Mindness 

Can we expand the mind beyond habitual 
localism? 

|March 29—Salvaging The Adult 


March 15—Revitalizing The Citizen 
| Are there new possibilities open to the adult? | 


Is the prevailing apathy toward citizenship 
explainable and perhaps justifiable? 


Admission Z5¢ 
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Socialist Party | 


Plans, Progress 


(Continued from page 4) 
3-5-10 A. D. 

This gg will meet Monday, March 
12, at 8:30 p. m. ..in Room 402 Pecple’s | 
House, 7 East 15th street. Important 
items will bs the election of delegates 
to the National Convention. Ballots 
will be at the meeting. Jessie W. Hugh- 
an will be present. She has returned 
from a trip around the world and it wiil 
be of great interest to hear what she 
says about conditions abroad. Several 
new members will be adopted into the 
family and plans will be made for an | 
intensive membership drive. 

6-8-12th A. D. 

This branch will meet Monday eve- 
ning, March 12, at the clubrooms, 96 | 
Avenue C. Ballots for election of dele- 
gates to the National Convention are on | 
hand and several other vital matters 
will be taken up. Immediately after the 
business meeting August Claessens will 
speak on some question of interest to 
the Parity. 


On Friday, March 16, at 8:30 p. m. an 
enrolled voters meeting will be held at 
the Freeman Mansion, 1243 Southern 
Boulevard. Letters inviting voters of 
the 5th A. D. will urge voters to come 
on that evening. The speakers will be 
Samuel Orr, August Claessens and Hen- 
ry Fruchter. 

BROOKLYN 
18th A. D. 

The membership of the 18th A. D. is 
now above 70 and with the members 
diligently at work canvassing enrolled 
voters there is every hope of attaining 
the goal of 200 members by May 1, which 
was set for itself some weeks ago. 
Meetings continue interesting and the | 
discussion group which has developed | 
as a result of our educational programs 
will. constitute an excellent nucleus for 
a soapbox brigade when we are in the 
heat of the campaign. 

The talk by Frank Brodsky on the 
“Economic Interpretation of History” 
was interestingly delivered and the dis- 
cussion following was up to standard. 
A new member of the discussion group 
has been acquired in the person of Gil- 
bert R. Sackman, an old-timer who has 
rejoined the party, and who is an asset 
of which we are exceedingly proud. 

At the meeting March 9, at 1465 St. 
Marks avenue, voting on delegates to the 
National Convention will take place, fol- 
lowed by the resumption of the discus- 
ion on the Agenda of the National Con- 
vention. Members and friends are cor- 








All for Oil 


We have announced the oil candi- 
dates for Republicans and Democrats 
a number of times and we hope that 
delegations are being instructed for 


these candidates. Remember the tic 
et and the emblems. For the Repu 
licans, 
can at the top of the ballot; 


for oll and oil for each. 





Don’t Mention It 


You tt is a terrible 


know 


the enemtes of society 
J e 





A Poor Majority 


The working class is a majority in 
every election but power means noth- 
ing to a giant if he does not try to 


use it for himself. 


Fall and Sinclair with an oil 
Doheny 
and Burns for the Democrats with an 
oil derrick for the party emblem. Each 


thing for 


| | Socialists to even hint that there is such 
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WORKE 
Eat Only 
that Employ Union 


For This 


ABEL 
1 162 E. 





RS! 


in Restaurants 


Workers 


23rd 


Always Look W AITERS & 
Waitre:ses’ Union 

LOCAL 1 
Street 
Tel. Gramercy 0843 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President 


Telephone Chelsea 2143 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
3 West 16th Street, New York City 


ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasurer 














The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


U. 
Telep 


hene Ashland 2600 

















e Amalgamated 
11-27 Arion Place, 


JACOB ENGELMAN 
Rec. See'y. 





- 9 . 
Pressers’ Union 
Local 3, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Boards Meets Every Thursday 
at th 


Temple 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
MORRIS GOLDIN, Chairman 

W. BLACK, 

Sec’y. 








. JAF 3 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording 
M. A 


BROOKLYN, N. 


219 Sackma 
AZLANT, 


Labor Lyceum, 


ABRAHAM 
FE, Vice-President 


RKER, Financiai 


4 4 LOUIS RUBINFE, 
ja thing as a class struggle in this | President. | | LOCAL NO. 10, L L. G. W. 
country. What these striking miners | LOUIS yy Office 231 East 14th Street — — as «te 
in Pennsylvania should believe ts that Regular meeting every EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
the injunctions, the evictions, the club- sy ond Tey DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 
bings and the starvation are blessings 1210 East 5th St. 
for mime owners and ininers alike and 
that Socialists who think otherwise are | | PAINTERS’ 


UNION No. 


Y. 


Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 
n St., 
Presi 







917 


Brooklyn 
a Mh) 


t., “Brooklyn 
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Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society, Inc. 
Members Please Take Notice! 


due from all members since the firs 
day of January. 


assessment notice but to make you 
payment now in order to avoid th 
rush in April and May 





The assessment for 1928 is ten cents 
for each hundred dollars insurance 


It is advisable not to wait for oe | Bonnaz 


234, A. M O. & B. 
B'way. 





A | Pet 2 aoe 


‘| BUTCHERS UNION 


W. of N. 


Orchard 5259 | | 
Meet every ist and 3rd Tuesday | 


A. 


AL. GRABEL, President 
L. KORN, J. BELSKY, 
Manager. Secretary. 


| 
| 
| 


Sasbeoldery' W 


orkers’ LOCAL 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


11016, 





LOU Is FELDHEIM, President 


D. BERGER, 
LOUIS FUCHs, 


! 
| UNION, Local 6, L L. G. W. U. 7 East 15th St. 
} Exec. Board meets every 2nd and 4th J 
| | Tuesday, at the Office, 501 E. 16Ist St. 
Melrose 17690 
.G ESMAN, 
CARL GRABHER, President, ae ore 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. 


Phone: Stuyvesant 7032 


A. F. of L. 


See’y-Treas. 
Manager 
Bus. Agent. 

















e UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. 
Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 


7 East 15th Street Tel. 





G. W. U. 


= i ak in the Office of the Union 





OF NEW YORK CITY 


Unions and Their Members. 


225 Broadway, Rooms 2709-10, New York. 


Temple, 243 East 84th Street, 


City, 
at 8:00 P.M. 








Members of the 18th A. D. are circu- 
lating a petition among voters protest- 
ing against the Navy Appropriation Bill | 
now pending in the United States Con- 


gress. 
. 22nd A. D. 

August Claessens, Dr. W. B. Robin- 

son and M. C. Miller will address a 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
dially invited. Ls 
| 
| 


meeting of enrolled socialist voters which 
will be held in our headquarters, 218! 
Van Sicklen avenue on Tuesday, March 
13, at 8:30 p. m. 

Having had good results from 
previous enrolled Socialists meetings, 
expect a big turnout. 
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. D. 
The annual ball he Id by this branch | 
happened last Saturday evening and we | 
are glad to announce that it was a 
very cessful affai¢. The member- 
hip worked heard towards its success and 
every Brownsville member is happy about 
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On Monday evening, March 12, Dr. 
Edward Cohen will give the first of a 
series of talks on the “Cooperative Move- 
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THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


At Cooper Union 


At Muhlenberg Branch Library 
At 8 O'Clock 


| 209 West 23rd ‘St. (nr. ith Ave.) 
} At 8:30 ) O'Clock 


MONDAY, “MARCH 12 
DR. MARK VAN DOREN 
“Wordsworth” 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14 
MR. HERBERT POLLACK 
‘The Degree of Acidity as a Factor 
in the Life and Death of the Cell” 


SUNDAY, MARCH 11 


DR. ALFRED ADLER | 
“Common Errors in Education” 

TUESDAY, MARCH 13 | 

MR. SILAS BENT |. 
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“Journalism as Big Business” 





FRIDAY, MARCH 16 
. MR. EVERETT D. MARTIN THURSDAY, MARCH 15 
Our Preoccupation with Reform. | DR. E. G. SPAULDING 
Comstock, as.a Type of American “Is Anything Necessary?” 
Righteousness” ————__ 
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Saenpaiaante Marriage Capitalism is a form of society 

MONDAY, sans at 8:15 P. M. | 2 rere one class has the power to skin 

| the masses and the shrewdness to per- 

Mrs. pti Russell | suade the skinned to vote for the skin- 

PPOSED |ners. Where do y ] ; 

‘ 1 e do you belo s 

Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale || .;.;,, alial edie aes 
BROOKLYN JEWISH CENTER || 

667-691 Eastern Parkway ’ 


(LR.T. 7th Ave. Subway to Nostrand Ave.) 


MASS MEETINS 
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The Birth Control! Bill 
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“If the State Were Moral’ 





in the New York Legislature 
(Ass. Intro. 1028) 
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Wednesday, 4:15 to 5:15 P. M. IRA S. WILE, M.D. 


Presiding: MRS. F. ROBERTSON JONES 
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The American Birth Control League, Inc. 
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T a ‘ 2 wit. 4 J po 
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! Tnt CE 39 .F. x owntown ice roadway one Spring 548 
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7_East Leg St — Stuyvesant 7678 -xecutive Board meets every Tues id 
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~ as ; AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
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Local 2, Int’rnat’! Fur Workers’ Union bias yo aie coll, ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasarer 
Office and Headquarters, 949 Wil- i ter Pisactate toaak avers Sires ann 7 Saree 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn. Pulaski 0798 Local 243—Executive Board every Tuescda "es 
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oni The Wagner Resolution 
_ WHETHER Senator Wagner of New York had 


a political motive to serve Governor Smith’s 
‘candidacy in introducing his resolution on unemploy- 
“Ment in the Senate we do not know. The resolution 
Instructs the Secretary of Labor to investigate the 
number of workers facing unemployment and part- 
time employment. In a speech supporting the re- 
‘solution Senator Wagner did a good job of punc- 
turing Coolidge’s sermons regarding “prosperity” 
and he declared that the problem of unemployment 
is one that must be solved. 

We agree, but Senator Wagner is a represent- 
ative of Tammany which controls a city of over 
Six millions of people. If he and his organization 
are so disturbed about unemployment, why is it that 
nothing has been done in New York City to meet 
it? ‘There is a vast and useful work to be done 
in New York City in housing hundreds of thousands 
in decent quarters and if the brokers who rule the 
city had any vision that program could now ab- 
sorb thousands of workers and help take up some of 
the unemployed. 

Senator Wagner can see the problem in the na- 
tion but he has never been able to see it in New 
York City. None of his Tammany associates in 
politics is able to see it. Before proceeding’ to 
Washington to tell Coolidge all about it he should 
have been able to say, “Here is what we have been 
doing‘in New York City to meet the problem.” 
Helis unable to say it so that his criticisim of 
Coolidge applies to himself as well. 
= We art inclined“to think that Wagner’s speech 
is politics despite his disclaimer. Moreover, an in- 
yestigation and report by the ‘Secretary of Labor 
isn't likely to be completed! till after the election 
returns will be known and both Tammany and 
Congress can forget all about the problem. This 
will'be the net result of the Wagner resolution. 


Our War Parasites 
DESPITE the sheaf of sermons preached about 


the “idealism” which war is alleged to cultivate 
it is a fact that war has always been a smoke screen 
to conceal the hatching of grafters and crooks in 
the upper range of society. Our capitalist class 
since the end ‘of the World War has written its 
epic in the war graft and the plundering of western 
oil which is still important news in the headlines. 
We now know through the testimony of Will Hays 
that a substantial portion of the plunder found its 
way into the hands of the National Republican 
Committee. 

Even the war that resulted in the extinction of 
chattel bondage spawned as dirty a brood of para- 
Sites as ever disgraced a nation. About the most 
contemptible were the cotton and woolen magnates 
of New England, that pious region of Pecksniffs 
and usurers who still rule this paradise of the Puri- 
fan saints. This gang of “loyal” patriots cornered 
the supply of clothing during the Civil War so that 
the, Quartermaster-General reported he was unable 
to obtain sufficient clothing for the troops who were 
compelled “‘to do picket duty in the late cold nights 
Without overcoats, or even coats, wearing only thin 
summer flannel blouses.”” While these pickets were 
dying of pneumonia the cotton and woolen magnates 
were reaping fabulous profits. 

The government then turned to Europe to ob- 
tain.a supply which invoked a protest from the 
Boston Board of Trade against foreign importations. 
Two wool combinations appeared on the scene and 
dividends rose as high as 40 per cent. while the 
wool gang was clamoring for a high tariff to give 
them a free field to skin the people and the soldiers. 
Not satisfied with this plundering, the Puritan saints 
charged’ outrageous prices for.cheap and worth- 
less uniforms which speedily deteriorated. The 
Swindle became known as “shoddy” and the grafters 

| who made fortunes out of it came to be known as 
@ur “shoddy aristocracy.” Even the color regula- 
fions. for uniforms was disregarded by the parasites 
with the result that soldiers occasionally fired upon 
their own comrades by mistake! 

But the limit of this vulgar capitalist class had 
) mot yet been reached. Its members endeavored to 
keep the whole of the loot by fighting the demands 
Of the workers in the mills for higher wages. The 
eost of living was soaring and living conditions 
were becoming intolerable. As Stephenson wrote 
in his Abraham Lincoln and the | 
‘im the main advanced about 100 per 
Wages were not advanced more than 60 per cent. 
Tt is not strange that these years of war form a 


— of bitter antagonism between capital and 
” 
T. 


All our history shows that war provides a hot- 
house for nursing grafters and parasites and that 

» these scoundrels wave the flag while looting the na- 
* tion and the poor devils at the front. Doheny, 
) Ball and Sinclair are not new types in our history. 
ie howe eo fe legitimate products of American capitalism 
pw England grafters during the Civil] War 


nion, “prices 


cent. while 




















The Socialist Party and Alleged 
Third Movements 

FROM present indications there is no likelihood 

of a break on the part of any influential section 
of the trade unions or even the farmers for political 
action in opposition to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. There is still much dissatisfaction 
in the rural West with the capitalist parties, but 
outside of Minnesota there is no independent polit- 
ical movement aside from the Socialist Party. What 
may happen in the cities as a result of widespread 
unemployment cannot be forecast, but it does not 
follow that urban workers will turn to political ac- 
tion because of their distress. Too often such dis- 
tress has left them in a mood of pessimism. 

The New Leader correspondent in the West has 
given our readers much important information of 
conditions in that section yet it does not appear 
that discontent is assuming any large political pro- 
portions of an independent political character. The 
Farmer-Labor nominating convention called to meet 
in Milwaukee next May was issued by a committee 
in Denver that has practically no affiliated organiza- 
tions. It is the ghost of what remains of the old 
Farmer-Labor party which was wrecked by the 
Communists in Chicago nearly five years ago. 

There remains the Socialist Party which will have 
a place on the ballot in all but a few states. Within 
the past few months The New Leader has received 
an occasional letter from the West written by 
former party members who declare that what is 
wanted is another party name and everything will 
be lovely. It is time that this attitude should be 
considered. It is our candid opinion that any voter 
whose desire, for some fundamental political change 
is so feeble that he can be scared by a name is pre- 
carious material upon which to build any enduring 
movement. 

We have no objection to a growing and powerful 
political movement of the working class under any 
other name than that of the Socialist Party, but we 
also know that if it becomes powerful it will in- 
vite all the names that have been given to the 
Socialist Party. Those who are afraid of the mud 
of the enemy will desert any way no matter what 
the name. Moreover, a movement that does not 
invite the bitter invectives of the ruling class and 
their sycophants isn’t worth building. 

This is our answer’to those who think that party 
names are of tremendous importance. We observe, 
also, that the many Farmer-Labor parties organized 
in the states some years ago no longer exist out- 
side of Minnesota and the so-called Progressive 
party of Idaho is now a remnant and is being deliver- 
ed to the Republican politicians of that state. The 
Socialist Party has honorable scars and despite all 
the mud hurled at it for more than twenty years it is 
the only national political organization that shows 
vitality and standing. It will be in the fight this year. 
Not unless our friends in the West can show us an 
actual and growing movement, one that has a mem- 
bership following, one that is determined, one that is 
unreservedly committed to undying hostility to capital- 
ist parties and_ politicians, will it be worth while 
for the Socialist Party ‘to consider any other al- 
leged movement. 


Promoting Congressmen 

OR years it has been a practice of many Con- 

gressmen after having served in Congress to 
accept a job as lobbyist for some big interests. 
They apparently regard Congress as a_ training 
school for promotion to private corporation service. 
No doubt their. record. in Congress is scrutinized 
and if the statesman has a good record as a corpora- 
tion poodle in that body he is in line for promotion. 

Now there is a proposal to wipe out this promo- 
tion and there are those who have passed the grade 
who feel indignant about it. It seems that a Neb- 
raska Congressman who does not understand the 
way we noble freemen do things has drafted a bill 
to bar the way to advancement for ambitious Con- 
gressmen. “I feel that if we can send a few ex- 
member lobbyists to the pertitentiary,” he says, 
“the effect. might serve to make less offensive to 
the nose of common decency and less damaging to 
the public welfare the practices of those predatory 
interests, which employ ex-members of Congress.” 

There are always those who hate to see ambitious 
chaps in the world. Because a man has faith- 
fully served the capitalist class in Congress should 
not bar him from serving that class in a higher 
sphere. When he is promoted he gets more money 
and that is the only difference, but it is a difference 
that means something to the ex-Congressman, Why 
penalize ability, ambition and thrift by insisting that 
Congressmen would remain Congressmen and _ ac- 
cept the salary that goes with the job? That policy 
keeps a poor man down by closing the gate to op- 
portunity. And isn’t this a land of opportunity? 
Hasn't every man the inalienable right to be a cor- 
poration poodle in the hall as well as on the floor? 

This Nebraska person should be told to read all 
of Coolidge’s sermons by way of inspiration and 
instruction. Congressmen are entitled to be pro- 
moted to corporation service and, if necessary, the 
Constitution should be amended to preserve this in- 
alienable right of man. So there! 


Mr. George B. Lockwood of Washington, scout 
master of the Republican troops, has sent a 
questionaire to papers throughout the country ask- 
ing them to report Republican candidates for Pres- 
ident in their respective localities. Our locality is 
The New Leader office and we have taken a vote 
with the following result, which has been forward- 
ed .to George: first choice, Andy Gump; second, 
Albert 5. Fall; third, Harry F. Sinclair. We favor 
Andy first although he expects to appoint the other 
two to cabinet positions if he is elected. He makes 
the point that if either of his rivals is elected the 
capitol building would have to be guarded as it 
might disappear some night. 


Death 
I cannot tell what Death in his closed hands 
Holds fast: if Life within some ampler round, 
Yet still to limit and occasion bound 
(For Law binds still Life’s multitudinous strands), 
Or whether, as one lost in parching lands 
Craves but one simple draught as the boon of Fate, 
So may the gift that wearied Life demands 
Be Sleep, sheer, absolute, inviolate. 
But this I know: that when my little sheaves 
Are garnered, and the softly-falling gloom 
Mates the inevitably-waning sight, 
I go ungrudgingly; as one that leaves 
The heat and babble of a crowded room 
And steps into the great, cool, silent night. 
—Edwin Faulkner. 
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“Let's ‘Smash 
The System” 

















By Clarence C. Senior 


rebuilding!” 


be passe. 
two sorts, those who have had little con- 


tion, and therefore have no conception 


hurt, mentally or physically, by industry 
and strike back blindly. 

The first step of one who calls him- 
self scientific must be to understand the 
nature of the system which is to be 
changed, if this is done adequately, some 
trends may be found which will help in 
the necessary reorganization. Rexford 
Guy Tugwell of Columbia University, has 
made an analysis of industry to deter- 
mine the causes for its tremendous in- 
crease in productivity in recent years in 





Age” (Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York). His findings indicate that there 
are trends working toward a more hu- 
mane organization of the industrial sys- 
tem. 

Production has increased about 35 per 
cent. in the past dozen years. Tugwell 


cluding educational advances, urbaniza- 
tion, and division; and twenty-two tech- 
nical or specific causes, such as person- 
nel work, elimination of waste, stand- 
ardization of sizes, scientific manage- 
ment, research, serialization of machines, 
more careful planning, tendency for un- 
nions to organize industrially and the un- 
ion’s interest in management. 
Despite Increased Production 

In spite of all this increased produc- 
tivity, an honest observer must record 
some barriers to a better life for every- 
one. Depressions still throw men out 
of work: coal, textiles, and farming are 
weake even in times of “prosperity” ed- 
ucation, while widely spread, is mainly 
conservative, and trained technicians are 
trained only in their little field of ac- 
tivity so that we see such examples of 
expertness as that given by the engin- 
eering society which recently gave its 
support to the power interests fighting 
Boulder Dam legislation; large sections 
of the population are living in poverty; 
and the inheritance from Adam Smith 
in the laissez faire doctrine blocks every 
attempt to modernize social legislation. 
Our industrial ‘system has been in its 
adolescence, now that it is approaching 
maturity we must see that it is to shoul- 
der its proper dutiés to society. It must | 
be socialized, it must serve social rather | 
than private ends:' it must begin to use | 
honest and socially useful incentives 
continue to grow ‘in its productive ca- | 
pacity so that a proper material basis of | 
lice can be supplied. These are the | 
objectives the author sets for one who 
wishes to take indlistry into account in 
planning for the future. He finds change 
going on all the time, “but it would be | 


some expectation by which results could 
be judged.” 

At present, “we flounder. 
dustrial sysem is like a ship with plenty 
of power, but with no rudder, no compass, | 
and no captain.” At last it is becoming 
impossible for an economist to say such 
things about our sacred capitalist system 
and not lose his status! Perhaps those 
who have become conservative after a 
few vain attempts to introduce a real- 
istic economics will be heartened by this | 
attempt and come out of their shells, 
but the habits of years can not be so eas- 
ily broken; those who have fought the 


- | reactionaries and died in the fray will | 


not be able to derive the satisfaction they 
could from this book; but it is to be 
hoped that this is the forerunner of 
many others of its kind which will give 
strength to those in the field of econom- | 
ics who entertain the revolutionary idea | 
that man should control economic forces. 
Social control is becoming too live a 
question to be neglected—even in a de- 
partment of economics. | 


| Socialist Party 


Makes Big Gains 
In Polish Election 











}of the 
| deputies in 
| Polish elections are conducted on a bas- 
|is of proportional representation. 


Warsaw.—The Socialists have come out 
elections last Sunday with . 63 
Parliament, a gain of 22. 


The 


election shows a drift away from re- 


| action as it appears that the Socialists 


and progressive groups have generally 
gained. 
There were 33 parties or groups rep- 


| resented in the electoral contest and pil- 
| sudski’s bloc of parties and groups will 


hold 140 mandates and will probably be 
able to rule in the Sejm. The National- 
ists, which include the National Demo- 
the National Minority, and the 
Wing Peasants, have suffered a 
| heavy loss. They have about 70 dep- 
uties compared with 230 in the last | 
Sejm where they formed the bloc which | 
supported Premier Witos. } 
Of the other parties, the Communists 
will have five deputies compared with | 
the two they had in the old Sejm. The 
| Radical Peasants have won 60 seats 
which is an increase of ten. 
| The Pilsudski Government, despite its 
demonstration of power in the elections 
|must look to either the Conservatives 
}or Socialists for support. There is a 
growing feeling that Pilsudski can no 
| longer rule without Parliament, as for- 
merly, especially since his pledged sup- 
| porters form the biggest single Sejm 
caucus. The Nationalists are too em- 
| bittered to lend their support, while the 
| Socialists are demanding what the Gov-)| 
}ernment financially is unable to grant. ; 


| 


crats, 
Right 





Bethlehem Steel Corporation announced 
the advance of base prices for bars, | 
shapes, and plates $$1.00 per ton. The} 
next stroke is a wage cut for the steel 
workers and the picture is complete. 


> wipe out the whole capitalist 
system, then we can talk about | 
This remark, by the lec- 
turer in a so-called workers’ education | 
class the other evening is typical of the 
attitude of many present day radicals, | 
even though utopianism is supposed to | 
These radicals seem to be of | 


his recent book, “Industry’s Coming of | 


| 


tact with the actual industrial organiza- | 


of its make-up; and those who have been | 


f 
| 


| 


finds nine general causes for this, in- | 





Drawn By “Flambo” 





Woodward Avenue — Detroit 


{ 

| 

[psere are streets as well as cities 
| that have an atmosphere of their 
| own. New York has its Fifth Avenue, 
| Chicago has its Boul Mich, but the 
| most human of all thoroughfares, the 
}one that best reflects a city’s spirit and 


‘er. Mmn, boy, she certainly can sing. 
Lookater she’s hittin’ thirty. Forty now. 
Some boat, eh kid? Gee, them hot dogs 
smell good. Lét’s pull upon’ git some. 
Naw! let’s wait till we gits down to the 
Elight dancehall: yuh kin git some swell 
chili there. An’ say—just ’rourid the 


;corner there’s a joint that has some 


| 


nue. The busses and trolley-cars jolt 
and creak, screech and scrape along the 
six mile stretch from the Detroit River 
to the eerie lights of Fords where an 
army of robots bend to their tasks. Past 


| decayed mansions with cold-drink hotdog 


fronts and garbage can backs. Past boat- 
leg joints, past shops with stocks sal- 








tempo, is Detroit’s Woodward Avenue. 
One can take an evening’s walk a- | swell hootch. 
long Woodward and commune with his | thing. 


thoughts as they whizz by in their tin 
lizzies. 

“Yup, she’s a swell bus. Yuh damn | pass "er. 
tootin’ she is. 
thousan’ miles an’ never a cent for re- 
pairs. Goes nineteen on a gallon. How’d 
I get 'er? Traded in a radio, a seventy 


| 


fifty bucks 
Let’s cut loose. 


subdivision an’ 


Some buy, what? 


tuh boo 
Whoa! 


we pass the Bouleyvard an’ I'll step on | 


Believe me it’s the real 
I know the guy who runs the 
| fellow-mortals, aware of every word they | dump an’ take it from me he’s a prince. 
rather than harmful ones; and it must | speak, following every click of their | Straight as they make ’em too. Well, 
as I wuz sayin’, this is some bus. 

I git ‘er tuned up there ain’t many that’ll 
An’ let me tell yuh somethin’ 
She’s knocked off twenty else., I uster have a motorcycle an’ every 
mee in erwhile I'd pick up Q 
bout as far as I ever got with them 
was holdin’ hands in a movie. 
better done if we worked to same plan, | five dollar equitty ona lot in Homeyhil! | since I got a lot of extrys an’ a new 
oat of duco on the Iil’ ol’ bus most enny 

yroad’ll fall fer it. 


The in- | Jese, I didn’t see that traffic cop. Wait’ll | zood buy.” 
One is never alone on Woodward Ave- 


Till say it was a 


vaged from seas of shoddy, past churches 
with electric Sell-Jesus-to-the-world 
signs. Past |Pay-as-you-wear-’em stores, 
past ‘auto sales rooms with preening sales- 
men’ school graduates, past the spot 
where a couple“of highfackers” wefe 
bumped off a week ago, past efficient 
ladies of the evening slowly cruising in 
smart coupes, past 
So one walks along Woodward Ave- 
nue, enveloped in the odors_of frying 
foodstuffs, gasoline, raw whiskey, burn- 
| ing rubber and cheap perfume, aware of 
the spoken words of his fellow citizens— 
aware of every click of their thoughts. 
BEN BLUMENBERG,. 


When 


jane but 


But say, 
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Pilgrimage 
Over the way of Winter’s wrath 
Over the frozen wineglass path 
They follow the Spring. . . 
World wanderers bewildering—, 
Weary of waiting, faint to start 
Down at the heels—Sick at heart 
They follow the Spring. 
In winding mirrors of thawing snow 
Broken lives half-mended show 


They follow the Spring. ’ 
LEONE. 


Spring is a most polite subject for discussion. No 
one will raise any fervid disagreement, nor will it 
matter how far I go toward the left of this ques- 
tion. So I am safe in saying to you here, that spring 
is coming soon, that birds will be chirping over the 
heads of the idle poor in the parks, and that the 
wanderlust gripping my stiffened resolves and hurtling 
them out to the vagrant winds like so much loosened 
pollen for their frolicsome whims. When my phrases 
run forth like the foregoing, then too can you know 
that blasty tongues are softening to foolishment and 
waggery; that soon I will be gasolining over snow- 
free highways, ostensibly on business, but really in 
quest of questing;—-knight-erranting for that phantom- 
esque maiden called freedom,—for that heartless, yet 
ravishing Queen, called living 

I dare you, all you slaves of the pen, and the lathe 
and the desk, all you white collared ones, all you 
dignified serfs of this industrial indignity called Office 
and Shop I dare you to tell your bosses, your 
task and your duties, to go fly a kite... . and follow 
me... . follow me over hill and down valley, to where 
the liberated brooks and the emerging forests sing 
their own “Internationale. = 


O Youth Be Glorious! 


O Youth be glorious, O youth be keen 

To pierce the blackness of the world, and scorn 

The rules the dead have given you to still 

The crying of your hearts and blind your eyes. 

If there be any frowning wall that stands 

Between you and the fruit of your mad dreams— 

Be brave to storm the battlements and die, 

For death has glory life can never give. 

You will find glory when the swords have hemmed 

You in; You will find beauty and proud peace 

Amid the wild wreckage of your daring, 

You will find wonder in your broken dreams. 

O youth find discontent and you will find 

A world aglow with vision, and although 

You beat with tiny hands against the skies— 

The things that stand betwixt you and the sun 

Will crumble; and when dark of night is gone— 

Oh, the wild rapture of the singing dawn! 
MAX PRESS. 


Last week I resigned the column to the babes of 
our movement. This week the Ypslantes are thunder- 
ing forth led by Max Press in the above ecstatic 
pentameters. 





Mythology To-Date 


In our shop, 

where they make steel ribbon 

for wagon-springs, 

a new kid was hired. 

You know, another kid to work 
the bellows. 

He was short and stocky 

and his face was in an eternal grin. 
Funny that grin. , 
He smiled at nothing at all, 

and his face lit up in a terribly 

impish way. 

And I watched him in the smoke and grime— 
just to see how he’d work— 

He seemed as outa place there as a dove 

in a flock of 10-ton motor trucks 

But he was strong, that kid, 

and near four o’clock—when they begin 

to run the heavy stuff— . 

when we begin to sweat and curse— 

HE WAS SINGING! 
MIND you! SINGING! 
and soot—-SINGING! 
With the red from the roller tables 
reflecting on his half-naked body 

so that he looked like an Indian god 
Singing o 

But when he sang, I felt that he wouldn’t 
come back no more. 

Finally I called to him— 

“Hey Mike!” I said, “D’ya like it?” 

“My name ain’t Mike—” he answered— 
“It’s Pan.” 


in the smoke 


THE OFFICE BOY. 

I notice that Henry Harrison, of late.fame in the 
village and later aspiration toward publisherhood is 
reviving the Grub Street Club on Monday Nights at 
the Greenwich Inn, East Eleventh street, near Broad- 
way ... Many a poet has had his start there toward 
fame or infamy. . . Many a one will find himself there 
after a half dozen sessions or so. For a university 
course in self-discovery, let me recommend all scribes 
to the Grub Street Club. And if you are beyond the 
self-revelation, at least you can always find there, 
the voices of Eli Siegel, the Congo Yodler, Maxwell 
Bodenheim, the ikon smasher, and Henry Harrison, 
Chairman, Patron, Poet, and anything else he tells 
you he is. You pay fifty cents for tea and toast. 
Remember Henry loses on every customer in the audi- 
ence. But he makes up through the quantity of busi- 
ness. Things have been going great recently, I gather. 
For those of you who visit the city from the open 
spaces, try and make your entry on Mondays, so 
that you can visit the Grub Street Club of Poetry 
nights; the only spot left out of what was once the 
Latin Quarter of the City. ... 

And may I also advise those of you who can come, 
that on Tuesday evening next, March 13th, at the 
Labor Temple, 242 E. 14th Stréet, N. Y. City, Mr. 
Anton Romatka’s Poetry Forum will allow the Rebel 
Poets.of America to hold forth. . . It will include some 
of the best poets of theiJand, .whose~ verse protests 
against the evils of the economic order, and sings 
to usher in the New Day. 

Sa a> 





